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There is much poetry, mingled with a little Lom- 
‘past, in these verses from the Christian Advocate. 
HARP OF DAVID. 
Harp of David ! peal thy thunders, 
Harp of Israel ! pour thy dread 
On the heart so hard to break, 
On the soul so hard to wake, 
Theugh the vengeance of a God— 
All the terror of his rod, 
All the gathering storm of wrath, 
Darken o’er the downward path, 
And Sinai’s awful fires flash round the guilty head. 


Wake thee sinner ! canst thou slumber 
When the tempest is so gh? 
When the Lord that made thee— 
Whea the hand that staid thee, 
i the burning spear, 
Bares the red right arm of tear, 
Beckons Ruin to prepare 
Cells of horror and despair 
for thee, sin-hardened soul—Wake! wake ! why 
wilt thou die ? 


Hope of israel! holy Jesus ! 
Hope of sinners whee they grieve, 

Send thy quickening Spirit down, 

Lay aside the Judge’s frown, 

And assuine the Saviour’s smile ; 

Vour thy grace’s healing oil 

On the sinner’s broken heart ; 

Bid his fear and grief depart ; 
Unfold thy love immense, and bid the sinner live. 


Light of Israel, holy Jesus ! 
Hope and safety at the last 
If on earth—and if in heaven, 
They, Who greatly are forgiven, 
Love thee much—-O then must I 
Soar with Seraph-wing on high, 
And of all, who harp and crown 
Cast aside, and bending down 
Adore before thy throne—my soul must love thee 
most. 


Harp of David! how I love thee! 
How | joy thy notes to hear! 

When the theme is love divine— 

Love to this poor soul of mine, 

Phen could | hear forever— 

‘Phen would! weary never. 

Though thesong of love should last 

Till the heaven’s away have past, 

And old eternity grow gray m his career. 





From the American Journal of Science for February. 
ON THE GOLD MINES OF NORTH-CARKOLINA. 
BY DENISON OLMSTED, 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 

The gold mines of North-Carolina, which have re- 
cently become an object of much inquiry both at home 
and abroad, are situated between the 35th and 36th 
deyrees of N. iatitude, and between the $0th and Sist 
degrees of W. longitude trom London. They are on 
the southern side of the State, not far from the bord- 
ers of South-Caroliua, and somewhat westward of the 
centre. Through the gold country Rows the river 
Pedee, reeeiving, within the came district, the 
Uwharre trom the north, and Rocky River from the 
south, both cousiderable Above the junc- 
tion with the Uwharre, the Pedee bcars the name ot 
Yadkin. 

The geld country is spread over a space of not less 
than 1000 square iniles. With a map ot North-Caro- 
lina one may easily trace its boundaries, so far as they 
have been hitherto observcd. Frem a point taken 
cight miles west by south ef the mouth of the U wharre, 
with a radius of eighteen miles, describe a circle.— 
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Montgomery, the nerthern part of Anson, the uorth- 
eastern commer of Mulenberg, Cabarrns, a little beyond 
foucord on the west, and a corner of Rowan and of 
Randolph. In almost any part ot this recion, gold 
may be found, in greater or less abundance. at or near 
the surface of the ground. Its tru: 
a thin stratum of gravel enclosed in a dense 
of a pale blue, but sometines of a 
colour. On ground that is elevated wid exposed to be 
washed by raing, this stratum frequently appears at 
the surface ; and in low grounds, where the alluvial 
earth bas been accumulated by the same agent, it is 
found to the depth of eight feet: where no cause 
operates to alter its original depth, it lies about three 
feet below the surface. Rocky river and its small 
tributarics which cut throngh this stratum, have 
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cious metal. a 
- The prevailing rock in the gold country is Argillite. 


ing, among many less important varieties of slate, sev- 


stone. 


ngle than that. f 
posed to be the peculiar repository of the gold ; buta 


granite and gneiss. 
would present little that is interesting. 


and ignorant 4 


larly endowed by nature. 


ground, or so comminuted as to form gravel; 


or 


to consume ail the leaves and under-growth, g 


Ahe forest the aspeci of an artificial grove. 


Reed’s mine, and Parker’s mine. 


tinct race. 


the south. 


for their operations. 


pat TCCOgnIZE d oas the repository of the gold. 


ie, 


it will include the greatest part of the county of 


bed, however, is | 


vyeilow | 


hitherto proved the most fruitful localities of the pre- 


This belongs to an extensive formation of the same, 
which crosses the State in numerous beds, forming a 
zone more than twenty miles in width, and embrac- 


eral extensive beds of novaculite, or whetstone slate, 
and also beds of petrosiliceous porphyry and of green- 
These last lie over the argillite, either in de- 
tached blocks, or in strata that are inclined at a lower 
This ample field of slate, | had sup- 


personal examination discovered that the precious 
inetal, embosomed in the same peculiar stratum of 
mud and gravel, extends beyond the slate on the west, 
spreading, in the vicinity of Concord, over a region of 


A geographical description of the gold country, 
The soil is 
rpenerally barren, and the inhabitants are mostly poor 
‘Dhe traveller passcs the day without 
meeting with a single striking or beautiful object, 
either of nature or art, to vary the tiresome monotony" 
of forests and sandluils, and ridges of gravelly quartz. 
Here and there a log hut or cabin, surrennded by a 
few acres of corn and cotton, marks the little improve- 
ment which has been made by man, ia a region singu- 
Phe road is gx uerally con- 
ducted along the ridges, which slope on cither hand 
into valiies of moderate depth, consisting chiefly of 
fragments of quartz, either strewed coarsely over the 
theze 
idges have an appearance of great natural sterility, 
which, moreover, is greatly aggravated by the ruinous 
practice of frequently burning over the forests, so as 
iving to 


The principal mines are three—the Anson mine, 


The Anson Mine is situated in the county of the 
same name, 6n the waters of Richardson’s creek, a 
hyanch of Rocky river. This locality was discovered only 
two years since by a * goid hunter,”—one of an order 
of people, that begin already to be accounted a dis- 
A rivulet winds from north to south be- 
tween two gently sloping hills that emerge towards 
The bed of the stream, entirely covered 
vith gravel, is left almost naked during the dry sea- 
eon, which period is usuaily selected by the miners 
On digging from three to six feet 
puto this bed, the workman comes to that peculiar 
stratum of gravel and tenacious blue clay, which is at 
The 
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etream itself usually gives the firat indication of the 
richness of the bed through which it passes, by dis- 
closing large pieces ef the precious metal shining 
among its pebbles and sands—such was the first hint 
afforded by the discoverer of the Anson mine. Un- 
usually large pieces were found by those who first ex- 
amined the place, and the highest hopes were inspired. 
On inquiry it was ascertained that part of the land 
was held by a good title, and parcels of it were imme- 
diately entered.* but it has sirice been a subject of 
constant litigation, which has retarded the working of 
the mine. 

Reed’s Mine in Cabarrus, is the one which was first 
wrought ; and at this plate, indeed, were obtained the 
first specimens of gold that were found in the forma- 
tion. A large piece was found in the bed of a smail 
creek, which attracted attention by its lustre and 
specific gravity, but it was retained, for a long time af- 
ter its discovery, in the hands of the proprietor,through 
ignorance whether it were gold or not. ‘This mine 

ccupies the bed of Meadow creek, (a branch of Rocky 
River.) and e%hibits a level between two hillocks, 
which rise on either side of the creek, affording a space 
between fifty to one hundred yards in breadth. ‘This 
space has been nearly all dug over, and exhibits at 
present, numerous small pits for the distance of one 
fourth ofa mile.on both:sides of the stream. The sur- 
face of the ground and the bed of the creek are occu- 
pied by quartz and by sharp angular rocks of the 
greenstone family. The first glance is sufficient to 
convince the spectator that the bussness of searching 
for geld is Datiecied under numerous disadvantages, 
without the least regard to system, and with very lit- 
tle aid from mechanical contrivances. ‘The process is 
as follows. Duriug the dry season, when the greatest 
part of the level above described is leit bare, and the 
creek shrinks to a small rivulet, the workman selects 
a spot at random and commences digging a_pit witha 
spade and mattock. At first he penetrates through 
three or four feet of dark coloured mud, full of stones 
in angular fragments. At this depth he meets with 
that peculiar stratum of gravel and clay, which he re- 
cognizes as the matrix of the gold. If the mud be 
very dense and tenacious he accounts ita good sign ; 
and if stains or streaks of yellow occasionally appear 
on the blue mud, it is a fortunate symptom. Some- 
times he penetrates through stratum of the ferrugi- 
nous oxide of manganese, in a rotten triable state. 
This he denominates * cinders,’ aud regards it also as 
a favorable omen. Having arrived at the proper 
stratum, which is only a few inches thick, he removes 
it with a spade into the ‘cradle.’ This is a semi-cy- 
linder laid on its side, (like a barrel bisected longitu- 
dinally and laid flat-wise,) and made to rock like a 
cradle on two parallel poles of wood. The cradle be- 
ing half filled with the rubbish, water is then ladled 
in, soas nearly to fill the vessel. The cradle is now 
set to rocking, the gravel being occasionally stirred 
with an iron rake, until the coarse stones are entirely 
freed fromthe blue mud,—a part of the process which 
is the more dithicult, on account of the dense, adhesive 
gualiiy ofthe mud. by rocking the cradle rapidly, 
the water is thrown overboard, loaded with as much 
mud as it is capable of suspending. The coarse stones 
are then picked out by hand, more water is added, 
and the same process is repeated. On pouring out 
the water a second time, (which is done by inclining 
the cradle on one side.) a layer oi Coaise gravel ap- 
pears on the top, which is scraped olf by hand. At 
the close of each washing, a similar layer of gravel 
appears on the top, which appears more and more 
comminuted until it graduates into fine sand, cover- 
ing the bottom ofthe cradle. At length this residuum 
istransferred to an iron dish, which is dipped bhori- 
zontally into a pool of water, and subjected to a ro- 
iary motion. “All the remaioming earthy matter gous 
overboard, and nothing remains but a fine sand, chief- 
ly ferruginous, and the particles of gold for which the 
who! jabour has been performed. ‘These are fre- 
quently no larger than a pin’s head, but vary in size 
from mere dust to pieces weighing one or two penny- 
weights. Large pieces, when they occur, are usually 
vicked out at a previous stage ef the process. 

Large pieces of gold are found in this region, al- 
though their occurrence is somewhat rare. Masses 
weighing four, five, and six hundre d penuy-weights, 
are occasionally met with, and one mass was found 
that weighed, mm «fs crude state, 20 tbs. aveirdupoise. 
This was dug up by anegroat Reed’s mine, within a 
tew inches of the surface of the ground. Marvellous 
stories are told respecting this rich mass; as, that it 
had been seen by gold hunters at night, reflecting so 
brilliant a light, when they drew near toit, with torch- 
es. as to make them believe it was some supernatural 
appearance, and to deter them from farther examina- 
tion. But all stories of this kind, as I was assurred by 
Mr. Reed, the old proprietor, are mere fables. No 
unusual circumstances were conneeted with the dis- 
covery of this mass, except its bemg nearer the sur- 
face than common. It was melted down and cast in- 
to bars soon after its discovery. ‘The spot where it 
was found has been since subjected to the severest 
scrutiny, but without any similar harvest. Another 
mass weighing 600 pwts. was found on the surface of 
a ploughed field in the vicinity of the Yadkin, twenty 
miles or more north of Reed’s mine. Specimens of 
great elegance, as J should infer from the descriptions 
of the miners, are occasionally found, but for want of 
mineralogists to reserve them for cabinets, they have 
always been thrown into the contmon stock and melted 
into bars. Mr. Reed found a mass of quartz, having 
a projected point of gold, of the size of a large pin’s 
head. On breaking it open, a brilliant display of 
green and yellow colours was presented, which he de- 
scribed as exceedingly beautitul. The gold weighed 
12 pwts. The miveralogists may perhaps recognize 
in this description, a congeries of fine crystals, but on 
that the proprietor could not informme. Although 
fragments of gieenstone and of several argillaccous 
minerals, occur among the gravel of the gold stratum, 
yet inthe opinion of the miners, the precious metal is 
never attached to any other mineral than quartz. In- 
deed it is rarely attached to any substance, but is com- 
monly scattered promiscuously among tle gravel. Its 
colour 1s generally yeliow with areddish tinge, though 
the surface is not untrequently obscured by a partial 
incrustation of iron or manganese, or by adhering par- 
ticles of sand. The masses are flattened and vesicu- 
lar, having angles rounded with evideut marks of at- 
trition. The rounded angles and vesicular struc- 
ture lead to the opinion, which is very general, 
that the 
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metal has undergone fusion ; but any one 
who inspects the specimens narrowly, will be convinc- 
ed that their worn and rounded appearance is owing 
to attrition, and that the cavitics are produced by the 
indentation of sand and gravel, the exact impress of 
which may be observed, and particl s of them may 
still frequently be seen imbedded. Phe gravel, more- 
over, which is scparated by washing, bears evident 
marks of attrition, of a limited duration, sufficient to 
round its edges and angles, but not sufficient to destroy 
them : the fragments are not oveutal like the pebbles 
of rivers, but are still flat, retaining their original 
form, except that their edges are dull and their angles 
blunted. 4n short, the whole appearance is such, as 
would naturally result from so soft a substance as vir- 
gin gold, being knocked about amoug such stern asso- 
ciates as quartz and greenstone. r9 
‘The appearance of fusion, supposed to be exhibited 
by the gold, has inspired fhe idea among the miners 





* A piece of land is suid not to be ente red when it 
remains the property of the public, without taxation. 
Any one is at liberty to enter on the stale books what- 
ever land he can find in this situation, the land being 
secured to him on his becomug responsible for the 
taxes. 
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that the small pieces which they obtain, have melted 
out from some ore that lies disguised somewhere in 
the vicinity. This idea has frequently. made them the 
dupes of imposition. ‘The Mineral Rad, charms, and 
other follies, have had their reign here, and the first is 
still held in some estimation. ‘The Common rocks and 
stones of the country, have been tortured by anew 
race of alchymists, who have imagined them to be the 
ore of gold, veiling, under sume disguise, the charac- 
ters of the precious metal. A great degree of eager- 
ness also pervades the country on the subject of the 
metals in general. ‘The minerals thrown out in ex- 
cavating pits in search of gold, consis€ chiefly of quartz, 
greenstone, and hornblende mixed With chlorite, and 
afford little that is interesting to the @ollector of speci- 
mens. Almost the only substance which I met with, 
that was worth preserving merely as'3 specimen, was 
Pyritous Copper. Of this | saw some elegant fraz- 
ments. It occurs in a gangue of qu and resembles 
that found at Lane’s Mine at tington, Conn, 
(Amer. Journal of Science, Vol. I. p-316.) A vein of 
it occurs in slaty clay, six miles east of Concord, in 
Cabarrus county. This ore had been subjected to 
numerous experiments, on account ofthe belicf that it 
was the * ore of gold,” above mitntioned ; and, al- 


of gold, yet a ** German miner andmineralogist” had 
it was said, detected platina init.” On searching into 
the evidence of so unexpected a result, | was inform- 
ed that a white metal was produced from this ore, 
which wag not lead,-nor tin, nor silver, but answered 
periectly to the description of platina, although, as 
they acknowledged, it was easily fused, and burned 
with a blue tlame. I suspected it to be mefallic anti- 
mony, but still could perceive no signs of that metal 
in the ore. I requested a minute account of the pro- 
cess. ‘* The materials, namely, the ore, charcoal, 
bosax, &c. were put into a crucible—emetic tartar, in 
considerable quantity, was added to make the ore 
‘ spew out’? the metal. Ipecacuanha was afterwards 
tried with the same view, but was not found to be 
strong enough ** to make the ore vomit.” After the 
account of the process, it was not dificult to account 
tor the produciion of antimony, t being obviously 
derived from the emetic tartar. 

At Concord, near the Western limit of the gold 
country, the metalis found in small grains in the 
streets and gullies, after every rain; and the gullies 
frequently disclose the stratum of gravel aad mud, 
weil known as the repository of thegold. Wasbings 
o4 a more linited scale are condicted here. The 
ciay is not so dense at this place a at Reed's Mine, 
but more ferruginous and full of spangles of golden 
coloured mica. This stratum rest on greiss ; those 
before described were over the slate formation. 

Parkér’s Mine is situated on a small stream four 
miles south of the river Yaddin. 4sin the instances 
already mentioned, excavations wee numerous in the 
low ground adjacent to the stream ; but, at the time 
of my visit, the earth for washing, (which was a snuff 
colour,, was transported froma plaighed field in the 
neighbourhood, that was elevated bout fifty or sixty 
feet above the stream. The earth 3 this place which 
contained the gold was ofa deeper ted than at cither 
of the other mines. 
flakes and grains. Occasionally however pieces are 
met with which weigh ‘UU pwts. aad upwards ; and 
very recently a mass has been discovered that weigh- 
ed tour pounds and eleven eunce. This is said to 
have been found at the depth of ten feet, which is 
a lower level than any I had heaaiof before. ‘The 
idea of an aqueous deposit which is apt to be impress- 
ed upon us whenever we either inspect the formation 
or reflect upon its origin, would lead us to expect, on 
account of the great specific gravity o& gold, that the 
largest masses would he found atthe lOwest-depths. 
But Tam not dware that any uniformity exists in this 
respect. ‘lhe largest mass hitherto discovered, was, 
as had been mentioned already, found vithin a tew in- 
ches of the surface. It is evident that the thin stratum 
which contains the metal, will be bured at diiferent 
depths, by variable quantities of alluva]l earth, that 
are accumulated over it by causes sti! in operation ; 
and consequently, that the depth at which the stratum 
happens to be met with in any given place is no cri- 
terion of its richness. Nor does the fact that this for- 
tunate discovery was made at a lower level than or- 
diaary, afford any encouragewent to work lower than 
the usual depth. tt might interest geological curiosity 
however, to learn the nature of the strata below the 
gold deposit, although I do not know that the exis- 
tence of this furnishes any reasonable grounds for sup- 
posing that there are other similar deposits below it. 
| could not find that any search has been made with 
such an expectation except ina single instance. Near 
the spot where the largest mass was foind, the earth 
was penetrated a few feet below the gold bed. Im- 
mediatcly beneath this was a thin lave’ ef green sand, 
and mext a similar layer of a bright yellow sand. 
These hada very handsome appearance, but neither 
of them seemed to contain any thing more precious 
than mica. 

The ferms on which the proprietors cf the mines per- 
mit them to be worked, vary with the productiveness 
of the earth which is worked. Some of the miners 
rent for a fourth of the gold found ; some for a third, 
and others claim half, which is the highest premium 
hitherto paid. The average product at Reed’s Mine, 
is not more than sixty cents a day to labourer ; but 
the undertakers are buoyed up with the hope of some 
splendid discovery, like those which have occasionally 
been made. 

The mines have given some peculiarities to the 
state of society in the neighbouring couutry. Almost 
every man carrics about with him a goose-quill or two 
of it, and a small pair of scales in a box like a spec- 
tacle case. The value as in patriarchal times, is as- 
certained by weight, which, from the dexterity ac- 
quired by practice, is a less troublesomne mode of 
counting money than one would imagine. | saw a 
pint of whiskey paid for by weighiog off three and a 
half grains of gold. 

The greatest part of the gold collectcd at these 
mines is bought up by the country merchant at 90 or 
91 cents a pennyweizght. They carry itto the market 
towns, as Fayetteville, Cheraw, Charleston, and New- 
York. Much of this is bought up by jewellers; some 
remains in the banks ; and a considerable quantity 
has been received at the mint of the United States. 
ifence it is not easy to ascertain the precise amount 
which the mines have afforded. The value of that 
portion received at the mint before the year 1820, 
was 43,689 dollars. It is alloyed with a small portion 
of silver and copper, but is still purer than standard 
gold, being 23 carrats fine. (Cruce, Mineral. Jour. 
1125.) 

it will probably appear evident to geologists, from 
the foregoing statements, that the gold of North-Caro- 
lina occurs in a dilurcal formation. Such indecd seems 
to be its usual bed ; and, in this respect, it resembles 
the gold countries of South America, of Kngland, of 
Scotland. of lreland, and of Atrea. (Buckiand, Rel. 
Diluv. 218-—26.) 

I have already adverted to an impression entertain- 
ed by the inhabitants of our gold country, that the 
precious metal exists somewhere in the vicinity in an 
ample bed or vein, from whi h the pieces found are de- 
rived. It may not be uninteresting to mquire, whether 
we can obtain any lightrespeeting its origin, 

1. Is at brought down fror the sources Of the rivers 2 

That this is not the case is evident, because it is not 
found merely in the beds of the rivers, but also in the 
neighbouring grounds, and that, too whether the 
ground be plain or hilly. The formation in fact, 
crosses over Lill and dale, and frequently the earth 

which is obtained on the hill side, or on the summits 
of an elevaticn of one or two huadred tect above the 
| tedsofthe streams, ho it 








lo metal. is found on 


though the experiments did not ledd to he discevory. 


The gold found here is chiefly in + 
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both sides of the Yadkin 


then, that the rivers do net. bring down the 
their sourcés, bat that they. cut througte 


sive tract of the country through 
and that tlrey bring the icion 
separating it from its stony tmatrix. 

2. Did the present tu 
parts of large maesge in 


which they flow, 


a continued bed or vein ? 


pect of these picceés is such as would 


ces, the cavitics being superficial, forming impressions 
or indentations, while there is no appearance in any 
specimen fhat.} have seen of a grain of sapd envelop- 
ed by the mass:* But if the pre 
these lumps'and, grains be owing to attrition, and the 
formation be, as. we have supposed, a deposit from 
water, then we : 
larger pieces, reduced in size by callision with 
compaiying matetisis;tat wotas parts’ of vay 
masses which have been torn up and broken into frag- 
ments. The same cause that would be sufficient to 
break up into fragments the accompanying gravel, 
would not break up large masses of gold into smaller 
pieces, since gold is soft and malleable, and not brit- 
tle and unyielding like quartz. The effect of running 
water and dashing rocks would not be to wear down the 
pieces of gold and compress them, but to break them. 
he fine flakes and dust of gold may be conceived to 
have been produced in this manner ; and the relative 
quantity of dust may afford some means ef judging of 
the original size of the lumps and grains from which it 
was derived. In the gold of this formation, but little 
dust comparatively, is saved, although more, I believe, 
might be saved by a more improved process of work- 
ing. Atpresent the greater part collected is in the 
state of grains, or small scattered lumps. The in- 
ference is, that this gold existed originally, that is, be- 
fore its removal to its present position, in pieces some- 
what larger than those found at present, but still of a 
moderate size. Whether these pieces lay contiguous 
to one another in a large vein, or whether they were 
flattened abroad in individual masses, it is, perhaps, 
impossible to decide. The fact that small veins have 
been und, traversing quartz, favoursthe idea that 
this was the original mode of existence. 
There are soume circuinstances which induce the be- 
lief, that the materials of the deposit itself were de- 
rived from the great slate formation hefore mentioned. 
‘The green mud may be supposed to have been formed 
out of the chlorite and argillaccous rock, with which 
the formation abounds ; the grceustone pebbles cor- 
respond with a class of rocks of the same formation ; 
and the qvartzose fragments answer well in appear- 
ance to the larger fragments that are profusely scat- 
tered over the ridges of fhe siate country. Moreover, 
two masses of gold, each weighing several pwts. have 
been jound in the county of Oraige, over the same 
formation, 60 or 7) miles noth of the gold region. 


ei 


, 


gold in native veins or beds: but still these may have 


broken up. 

If we suppose that gold dust is universally derived 
from, the dilavial action on lumps of the same metal, 
it will account for two well known facts 3—first, the 
very general diffusion of particles of gold among the 
sands of all countries; and, secondly, the circum- 
siance of many rivers that were anciently auriferous, 


Pactolus, (Kirwan, Geological Essays, 402). 


This 


Disdown that some of the rivers of Trance were much 
more abundant auriferous in former ages than they 
are at present. The dust derved from diluvinl ac- 
tion may be conceived to be exhausted or washed out 
in the course of ages, while there is now no process 
going forward for supplying the waste. 


*Vide Kirwan’s Geological Fssays, 402. 


KENTUCKY. 

In Kentucky a conflict’ exists between par- 
ties, which cannot last long, but will exist yet 
long enough to produce great excitement, il! 
blood, and almost violence. ‘The State exhibits 
the epectacle of asort of chaotic commotion of 
the political elements. All willin time be clear, 
definite, and bright, but it must be confessed the 
atmosphere is at present sufficiently dark and 
clouded to the vision of those who behold it 
from a distance. This state of things has been 
gradually approaching, but has been brought 
to a crisis by the legislation of the last Gener- 
al Assembly, and in particular by the act abol- 
ishing the old Court of Appeals. and establish- 
ing anew one. One party affirms the consti- 
tutionality of the law—the other afirms the 
reverse. ‘lhe question is not always judged, 
between the parties, on its constitutional ground 
exclusively. Even the Courts which are not 
re-organized by the law,are puzzled respecting 
it. In some of the Circutt Courts, the Judges 
have, after argument, decided the law to be 
unconstitutional, and refused to recognize the 
new Court. In others, and probably the ma- 
jority, an opposite decision has bean made ; 
whilst in the Magistrates’ Courts, the question 
has been decided as often in one way as in the 
other, and at the popular meetings it is much 
the same. The approaching Election for 
Members of the Legislature will probably set 
le the question. If not, we do not see how it 
is ever to be settled, unless one party or the 
other, for the sake of the public peace, shall 
give way,—-Vot. lntelligencer. 





LAFAYETTE 


ed upon by bis Brethren of the Grand Masonic 
Lodge at Savannah, and conducted with mili- 
tary music to the sites chosen for the monu- 
ments to be erected to the memory of Greene 
and Pulaski. The Chairman of the monument 
committee, after the preparatory masonic 
solemnities had been performed, thus addressed 
General Lafayette :-- 

General—In behalf of my fellow-ciitzens, 
apd in fullbaccordance with my own feelings, | 
ask your co-operation in the secred duties to Le 
performed, in laying the foundation of « Monu- 


General NATHANIEL GREENE. Io the 





cause, 


, and in the bed and through- Is 
out all the branches of Rocky River, _ Itis-evideht, 


gold from 


Source L . a stratum 
containing it, which covers like a mantle, an exten- 


precious metal to view by 
lumpe and grains ever form 
It has been alréddy remajked that the present as- 


he naturally result e great and good man, to whose memory 
{rom collision among the siliceous fragments that-ac- ; 6 - . tion. mh 
company thein. hnpressious of sand and gravel, or wad a m4 ° — of resp ect, affec eae 
even imbedded sand, might, it is true, be the result of pregre , atte Aweoar revolutionary pt 
fusion in a bed of ‘sand’; but the appearance is not | t¢% a part so glorious, and so important, that 


that which arises from fusion under such circumstan-* 


sent appearance of 


Must regard them as the remaine of 
2 ac-, 


Hence might be derived some faint hopes ot finding the | 


been in the ‘fountains of the great deep’ that were 


having now ceased to be so; as -the ‘lagus, Po.and. 


author also adds, that it appears by the testimony of 


On the 23d ult. the Nation’s Guest, was wail- 


ment to be consecrated to the memory of Major 


name of Liberty Eask vou, as one of its ear- 
liest champions, to assist in dedicating to Fame 
this memorial of the virtues and talents that ar- 
dorned the life, and haliow the relics of one of 
your noblest compeers in Freedow’s giorious 
cause. Inthe name of our common country, 
'Lask you asa Revolutionary Soldier, standing 
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46Jolitary splendor, by your dignities and your 
meds of renown, to avouch, by laying this Cor- 
ned. Stone, the deserts of aPatriot Here; whose 
me like your own is enrolled on: tbe bright. 
pages of our story, and whose cenplaph 
® be doubly venerated for the sakm« 
P founds it, and him whom it commethorates.. 

be General immediately replied in the fol-. 
png terms : ; 







lo 


‘in the very oame of Greene, are remembere 
all fhe virtues and talents, which can illustrate 
the}patriot, the stafésman, and -the military 
leader ; yet it belongs'to me, his brother Gen- 
eraj, and lam proud to say, hie best friend, to 
yory my dear sir, bis gallant cotemporary, and 
a. in arms, bere to testify, that the 
mayevolence af his heart, waa equal to the 
strength‘of. bis elevated, firm, and extensive 
miod ; the confidence and friendship reposed 
on him, has been one of the happiest results of 
the exquisite judgment which characterised 
our paternal chief ; in the kindness of the state 
of Georgia towards him, the whole army felt 
themselves honored and begefitted. And now, 
sir, | stand before you, before these rising gen- 
_jerations as a representative of that army, of 
general Greene’s departed or absent friends, 
to acknowledge the honors tendered to his 
tomb, to thank you all for the share that has 
been allowed to me, and you, particularly, my 
dear sir, for your sympathy in my feelings in 
this awful and affecting solemnity. ! 

The remaining Masonic solemnities, were 
performed and .the corner stone laid, under 
which were deposited with the journals of the 
day, coins, likenesses of our revolutionary 
heroes, &c. . At the site chosen for the erec- 
lion of a monument to Pulaski, the same cere- 
monies were performed. The following is an 
extract from the address delivered on this oc- 
casion to Lafayette, and his answer :— 

On this Battle fieid, consecrated by the blood 
of Frenchmen and Americans, we ask your aid 
in concert with your masonic brethren, by lavy- 
ing this corner stone of a monument dedicated 
to the memory of General Pulalki. 

The general made the following reply :-— 

It is, in my life, a circumstance most affect- 
ing to me, that after having had the honor, on 
the arrival of the gajlant Pulaski, to this shore, 
to introduce him to our American army, and 
its commander in chief. I am now catted, af- 
ter a lapse of eight and forty years, as a rep- 
resentative of that army, to lay the corner stone 
of a monument erected to his memory. Puia- 
ski, sir, had proved himself one of the most 
brilliant sons of which Poland has to boast § he 
became one of the most devoted patriots, and 
worthy soldiers, in the cause_and service of the 
United States. For them he gloriously aid 
down his life,in the co-operation under the 
command of Lincoln and D’Estaing-—that co- 
operation, sir, | am happy to think, with you, 
must be one of the bunds of union between the 
{wo nations, one of which has attained the 
highest known degree cf political civilization 
in the other, of which the American principles 
of liberty and equality are generaily cherished, 
and shall ultimately prevaii. 

Thousands were present at this solemnity , 
little children dressed in uniform strewed flow- 
ers al the feet of Lafayette as he passed along 
-——every thing served tu make the solemnity of 
this ceremony impusing aad impressive.— Bul- 
timore American. 
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THE EIB. 

In an interesting paper on “the Vision of 
Impressions on the Retina,” Dr. Brewster of 
Edinburgh, makes the following remarks— 

“When the eye is not exposed to the im- 
pressions of external objects, or when it is in- 
sensible to these impressions, in consequence of 
the mind being engrossed with its own opera- 
tions, any object of mental contemplation which 
has either been called up by the memery or 
created by the imagination, will be seen as dis- 
tinctly as if it had been formed from the vision 
of a real object. In examining these mental ex- 
pressions, I have found that they follow. the mo- 
‘ions, of the eyeball exactly like the spectral 
impressions of luminous objects, and_ that they 
resemble them also in their apparent immobili- 
ty when the eyeball is displaced by an exter- 
nal iorce. If this result (which I state with 
much diffidence, from having only my own ex- 
perience in its favor) -shall be found generally 
irue by others, it will follow that the objects of 
mental contemplation may be seen as distinctly 
asexternal objects, and will occupy the same 
local position in ihe axis of vision, as if taey 
had been formed by the agency of light. 

* Hence all the phenomena of apparitions 
may depend upon the relative intensities of 
these two classes of impressions, and upon 
their manner of accidental combination. Io 
perfect health, when the mind possesses a con- 
trol over its powers, the impressions of exter- 
nal objects alone occupy the attention, but in 
the unhealthy condition of the mind, the im- 
pressions of its own creation either overpower 
or combine themselves with the impressions of 
external objects ;--the mental spectra in the 
one case appearing alone, while in the other 
ihey are seen projected among those external 
objects to which the eyeball is directed.” 
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SYRUP FOR PUNCH. 

41LAS PIERCE, No. 2, Sears’s Buildings, EJm- 
“) street, has constantly for sale, by the gallon, 
demijohn, or in bottles, Gould’s Compound Syrup 


for Punch and Lemonade. ‘Trying is the best test of 


A a 


qnality. Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, 
Charlestown, (Mass.) Ask for Gould’s Punch 
Syrup. 6m. Nec. 31. 











JOS. BLUXOME, Jr. 
ERCHANT TAILOR, No. 4, Elm-street, Bos- 
ton. 3m. March 25. 
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BOS'TON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 15, 1625. 


("The absence of the Eprror, will, we hope, 
bea sufficient excuse for the want of interest in 
this day’s paper. 


‘Crty Erection. On Monday last, the city 
and ward officers for the current year, were chos- 
en in the respective wards. No opposition was 
made to the re-election of Mr. Quincy as Mayor. 
All the old board of Aldermen, except Messrs. 
Baxter and Dorr, having declined serving, a cau- 
cus was held at Concert Hall, on Sunday evening 
last, and an union ticket was agreed upon, which 

was carried with but little opposition. John 
Cotton, Joseph Lovering, and Josiah Marshall, 
Esqrs. received some votes for Aldermen, but not 
enough to insure an election. The following is a 
list, as far as we are able to complete it, of the 
officers chosen. 

CITY OFFICERS, 


ELECTED FOR TARE CURRENT YEAR. 

















Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY, Mayor. 
ALDERMEN. 
DANIEL BAXTER, THOMAS WELSH, jr. 


JOSEPH H. DORR, THOMAS B. WALES, 
GEORGE BLAKE, N. P. RUSSELL, 
REDFORD WEBSTER, | HENRY J. OLIVER. 


WARDENS. 


No. 1, Prince Spow, jr. | * 4%, Augustus Peabody. 
‘s 2, Ezra Eaton. * @,Samuel May. 





“ 3, Darius Boardman. * 9, John Cotton. 

“ 4, Henry Faroam. “10, Daniel Messinger. 
“ 5, Fessenden Clark “11, Benjamin West. 
“ 6 ,Lynde Walter. ¢ 13 Johp Stevens. 


CLERKS. 
No. 1,George W. Johnson, | “ 1, Josiah Quincy, jr. 
* 2. Charles Lincola, jr. : | « 8, Wm. H. Gardiver. 
* 3, John Farrie, jr. + 9 E. Ritchie Dorr. 
4, Reuben Carver. jr- * ot = ee —. 
* 5, Abraham P. “11, Andrew Bradshaw. 
% Daniel eg « 12, Brewster Raynolds. 


INSPECTORS. 


No. 1, William Palfrey. No. 7, William Beals, 
George Curpenter, James Russell, 
Joshua Pitmas, Dennis Bugham, 
John P. Orcutt, Latimer R. Shaw, 
Lewis Burckes. Reuben Richards, jr. 

No. 2, Clark Brewer, No. 8, Samuel A. Shed, 

Samuel! Low, Charles Calhoun, 
Ephraim Milton, William Bangs, 
Ellts B. Green, Benj. B. Appleton, 
William Gould. Thomas Tileston. 
No. 3, Taaddeus Gould, No. 9, John Scker, 
Ezekiel Joues, Jace» Todd, 


“ 6, Daniel Brown. 


George Bass, Thomas Gray, 
John Chester, James L. Ho ner, 
Adin Hall Samuel A. Eston. 


No. 4, Benajah Brigham, 
E}ijah Brigham, 
Tiliy Brigham, 
Ezra Truil, 
Kichard Ward, 

No. 5, Charles B. Shaw, 
Jehn Hammond, 
Edward Jenkins, 
Hemap Fay. 
George Everett. 

No. 6, Joseph Mead, 
David Jones, 
Calvin Page. 


No.10,Thomas Jackson, 
Solomon Piper, 
Wiihem Reed, 
Josiah L. C. Amee, 
Eber Parker. 

No.11,Perez Gill, 
Richards Childs, 
Henry Lewis, 
Calvin Ballard, 
William Willett. 

No.12,Johu R. Child, 
Wiliam H. Howard, 
Amo: Coolidge, 
Ephrana Harrington, 
Two vacancies. Josiah Dunham, jr. 

COMMON COUNCIL. 

No. 1, Robert Fennelly, No. 7, Elijah Morse, 
Witham Barry. William Goddard, 
Col. Lewis Lerow, Charles P. Curtis, 
Capt. John Elliot. Isaac Parker. 

No. 2, Oliver Reed, No. @, John C. Gray, 
Benjamin Clatk, Hawkes Lincola, 
Scammel Pevuimas, Franklin Dexter, 


John Fenno. Jeremiah S. Koves. 
No. 3, John R. Adan, No. 9, Eliphalet Willianis, 

Amos Farnesworth, Benjamin Willis, 

Thomas Wells, Edward Cruft, 


Jeffrey Richardson. 


Abraham W. Fuller. 
j No.10,F. J. Oliver, 


No. 4, Joseph Coolidge, 


George Hallet, James Savage, 
W R. P. Washburn, Jonathan Simonds, 
Theodore Dexter. John P. Rice. 
No. 5, Ezra Dyer, No.11,Giles Lodge, 
John S. Perkins, Samuel Frothingbam, 
William Simonds, Joehua Vose, 
Charles Tracy. Geo. Morey, jr. 
No. 6, Joseph S. Hastings, | No.12,Otiver Fisher, 
Thomas Wiley, John Stevens, 
Samuel Thaxter, E. G. Ware, 
Isaac Waters. | Aam Beat. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


No. 1, Silas Blaisdell, “ 7, Alden Bradford. 

* 2, sebastian Streeter. * &, Benjamin B. Wisner. 
* 3, Horace Bean. “ 9, Francis Bassett. 

* 4, Asa Eaton. “ 10, George Hayward. 

* 5, Paul Deau. “11, John Pierpont. 

* 6, Hosea Ballou. “ 12, Prince Hawes. 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


© 


No. 1, Col. Thos. Badger, “ 7%, Jonathan Amory. 
“ 2, Joseph Lewis. ‘© 8, James H. Foster. 
* 3, Edinund ?arsons. * 9, Ds: id W. Bradlee. 
* 4, Samuel Po vikins. * 10, EX enezer Parker. 
* §, Samnel Norwood. * 31, J. Knapp. 
“ 


“ 6, Jonathan Lorinz. 12, Ruggles Slack. 
FIREWARDS. 


No.1, William Collier, No. 7, Samuel M. Thayer, 
Focace Watson, Wiilham Tileston, 
Herry %. Kent. Asa Richardson. 

No. 2. Thomus Reed, No. & William Tucker, 
Geduey Kiag, Tho’s H. Perkius, Jr. 
Aaros Wallis. James Hamilton. 

No. 3, Capt. Benj. Sn.ith, No. 9, Benjamin Darling, 
Robert Bacoa, James Brown, 
Benjemin Smith. Nathaniel Richards. 


No. 4, The Melville, No.10,Da..icl Messinger, 
P s Vitchell. Whomwas Jackson, 
R usea Reed. Wn. H. Prentice. 


No. 5, Jobr Hall, 
O.C. Greenieaf, | 
David Thatcier. 
No. 6, Jarecé Lincoln, 
Daniel Brown, 
Samuel F. Coolidge. 


No.11.Jcho H. Wheelex, 
Jabez Ellis, 
J. L. Phillips. 
No.J2,Samuel S. Wheeler, 
Alpheus Stetson. 
Brewster Raynolds. 





Hon. H. Cray anp Hos. Joun Eaton. The 
latter of these gentlemen has published to the 
public, five letters, which passed between the 
two, after the former's Explanatory Address to his 
constituents, appeared ; as they are probably in 
the hands of most of our readers, we do not 
decm their insertion necessary. Mr. Noah of 
New-York makes himself witty at their expense 
as follows :— 





Morse Trovs.e in THE Wigwam. The last 
Washington papers contain a correspondence of 
a pugnacious character, between Mr. Sceretary 
Clay, and Mr. Senator Eaton. Mr. Eaton desires 
to know why Mr. Clay introduced his name in his 
detence coupled with insinuations that he wrote 
Kremer’s letter. My. Clay, in reply, says that he 
did not charge Mr. Eaton with writing that let- 
ter—he only noticed Eaton’s nocturnal visit to 
Kremer, and Kremer’s avowal that be was not 
the author. ‘Then follows # reply and a rejoind- 
ev, and so forth. la one of the letters Mr. Eaton 
tells Mr. Clay, that it is urreasonable to suppose 
that Mr. Kremer made Mr. Crowninshield his 
“ confessor.” Mr. Clay in reply observes, “ Why 
question the credibility of Mr. Crowninshield ? 
He has not claimed to be the confessor of Mr. K. 
—a term, the religions asseciations with which 
might have suggested to you the propriety of 
abstaining from ils use.” When I arrived at this 
passage J threw down the paper and laughed for 
ten minutes by “ Shrewsbury clock.” What a 
humbug—what religious cant so unnecessarily 
dragged in—whiat a sanctified face put on for ef- 
fect—besides, there is nothing so very awfully 
religious in a confessor, at least it never struck 
me in that light, when seeing a fat rosy cheeked 
ee te —_ — eyes, Waddiling into his con- 
essional box and listening i ; 
Joes of a pretty girl po tn ea _ go tet 
—Mr. Clay cries «O fie” wit} ee Saha 
The papers tell us he is al a an ~ 
—we shall have mn re lete ee : 

‘fore lellers—more explanations 
——more hewspaper contests—bui iackaday, Where 
is Mr. Adams all this While 2 He seems to be 





{ months after, I was assigned to a man named 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


























housed in the storm—very snug and quiet in the 
marble house. I dare say there is an understand- 
ing that Clay is to doall the fighting and Mr. 
Adams all the writing—Clay is a match for them 
—and I dare say Mr. Adams will get on in his 
quiet safe way without troubling the folks much. 





Canntpatism. A late English paper furnishes 
some particulars of a trial in New South Wales, 
of aconvict accused of Cannibalism. The evi- 
dence was drawn chiefly from the confession of 
the convict himself. After the trial and sentence 
of death, he drew up the following formal con- 
fession of wickedness :— 


I was born in the county of Fermanagh, in the 
north of Ireland. In the 26th year of my age I 
wus convicted of stealing six pair of shoes,and re- 
ceived sentence to be transported for seven years. 
arrived in Van Dieman’s Land, on board the 
ship Castle, from Sydney ; was assigned a servant 
to John Bellenger, with whom I remained ‘about 
nine months; was then, from misconduct, return- 
ed to the Government Superintendant. A few 


Cane, a constable,and staid with him only sixteen 
weeks, when an occasion obliged him to take me 
before the magistrates, who ordered that I should 
receive 50 lashes, in the usual way, and again be 
returned to Crown labor. Afterwards I was plac- 
ed to serve a Mr. Scattergood, of New Norfolk, 
from whom I absconded into the woods, and join- 
ed Laughton, Saunders, Latten, and Atkinson, 
who were then at large ; staid with them three 
months, and surrendered myself, by a proclama- 
tion issued by the Lieutenant Governor and was 
pardoned. Shortly afterwards I forged several 
orders upon which I obtained property. On hear- 
ing the fraud was discovered, I was again indu- 
ced to return into the weods. But after three or 
four months I was taken by a party of the 48th 
regiment, brought to Hobart Town, tried for the 
forgeries, found guilty and sent to the Penal set- 
tlement at Macquarie Harbor for the remainder 
of my sentence. I was not there more than a 
month before I made my escape with seven oth- 
ers, namely—Dalton, Traverse, Badman, Mat- 
thews, Greenhill, Brown and Cornelius. We 


[commumicaTED-] 
NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The forty-seventh number of this able and 
valuable journal has just been published, with 
its usual punctuality. It contains eight reviews, 
most of them upon subjects of interest and im- 
portance, and a number of shorter critical arti- 
cles. We propose to give a shert- account of 
these articles, The first is a review of the admi- 
rable and go justly popular novel, Redwood, one 
of the happiest efforts in fictitious narrative, 
which our country has yet produced. In the in- 
troduction to this article, the reviewer indulges 
himself in some ingenious remarks with regard 
to the materials afforded by our present state of 
society for works of fiction. Every country in 
his opinion, furnishes opportunity for narratives 
founded upon its peculiar manners, its state of 
society and its national character—narratives not 
merely passing over the surface and siezing upon 
afew broad characteristics, but descending into 
the recesses of private life, and presenting a pic- 
ture of domestic manners. This he maintains 
can only be done by a native artist. The pic- 
tures drawn by a foreign hand must be cold, and 
superficial. It is impossible that a stranger should 
either thoroughly apprehend, or be able faithfully 
to describe, these finer peculiarities of manners, 
those nicer shades of domestic character, which 
although so difficult to be observed, yet constitute 
the most essential points of difference between 
the people of one nation and those of another. 
The author of this novel, he remarks, has follow- 
ed this track, and has not availed herself of the 
more obvious field presented by the history of 
the country—and her task, in his opinion, has on 
this account been fer more delicate and difficult. 
Of the work itself he speaks in the following 
terms :— 


“We have som fault to find with the general 





kept together for ten days, during which time we 
had no food but our kangaroo skiu jackets which 
we ate, being nearly exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue. On the eleventh night, we began to 
consult what was best to be done for our preser- 
vation, and inade up our minds to a dreadful re- 
sult. 

In the morning we missed three of our com- 


cluded had lett us with the inteution of going 
back, if possible. 
us five should die ; it fell to Badman’s lot ; I went 
with one of the others to collect dry wood to 
make a fire, during which time Traverse had suc- 


him up. 


We then drew cuts again, and it fell to the fate 
of Mathews ; Traverse and Greenhill killed him 
with au axe, cut the flesh from his bones, carried 
it on, and lived upon it as long as it lasted. By 
the time it was alleat, Traverse, through fatigue, 
tell lame in his knee—so much so that he could 
not proceed ; Greenhill proposed that I should 
kill him, which I agreed te. Wethen made the 
best of our way, carrying the flesh of Traverse 
between us, inthe hope of reaching the Eastern 
settl meuts while it lasted. We did not, however 
succeed ; and I perceived Greenhill always carri- 
ed the axe, and [ thought watched an opportuni- 
ty to killme. I was always upon my guard, and 
succeeded, when he fell asleep, to get the axe 
with which I immediately dispatched him, made 
a meal, and carried a!! the remaining flesh with 
me to feed upon. ‘To my great disappointment, I 


sisted solely upou grass and nettle tops, which I 
boiled ina tin pot that [ bad brougit with me 
from the settlement. At length I tell in with 
some native’s huts, which, from appearance, the 
inmates had just left, where I collected some en- 
trails and bits of kangaroo, which afforded me a 
meal. Two days atterwards, when nearly ex- 
hausted, T came in sight of a hut, which proved 
to be M‘Guire’s, near the High Plains. [ staid 
there a fortnight, and made up my mind to sur- 
render myself to Captain Wood, a magistrate on 
the river Clyde, but on my way thither, | met 
Davis and Churton, who were then desperadoes, 
and living atthe Shanon hut. They wished me 
to join them, to which I agreed. In a few weeks, 
we were all taken near Jericho, by a party of tha 
48th regiment, and brougiit into Hobart Town 
Gaol; Churton and Davis were tried, found 
guilty of capital offences, and suffered death. It 
was my fate to be returned to the Penal settle- 
ment. Tagain made my escape with Thomas 
Cox, who eagerly pressed my departure. I had 
ivons on at the time. when we had proceeded 
some distance, Cox knocked them off with an 
axe he had brought with him, and made the best 


very wet. 
could not. 

We travelled on several days without food, ex- 
cept the tops of trees and shrubs, until we came 
upon King’s River ; I asked Cox if he could swim ; 
he replied he could not. I remarked that had I 
been aware of it he should not have been my 
companion ; we were enabled to make & fire ; the 
arrangement for crossing the river created words 
and [killed Cox with the axe ; Tate part of him 
that night, and cut the greatest part of his flesh 
up in order to take ou with me. I swam the riv- 
er with the intention of keeping the coast round 
tu Port Dalrymple ; my heart tailed me, and I re- 
solved to return and give myself up to the Coin- 
mandant. 1 threw most of the flesh away, but 
one piece, which I carried in my pocket, to shew 
the Commandant that Cox was dead. I confess- 
ed that I had killed him, and accompanied a par- 
ty in a boat to bring up his remains, which was 
done. 1 was then sent up to Hobart Town, con- 
fined in the prison to take my trial before the 
Criminal Court, the result is new universally 
known here. Gaol, 20th Jnne, 1824.” 


Tueatricar. Mr. & Mrs. J. Barnes have 
just finished an engagement at our Theatre. 
Their Benefits were both bumpers. Sweethearts 
and Wives, a comedy, and Family Jars, a farce, 
were brought out during their engagement, and 
were well received. 

Major Stevens, the little man, made his first 
appearance on our boards, last evening, iu the 
burletta of Tom Thumb. 

Mr. Cooper has been playing at Baltimore. 

Fauntleroy, or the Fatal Forgery, a new drama, 
by J. A. Stone, author of Restoration, has been 
brought forward at the Charleston Thestre. The 
incidents are said to be drawn from actual occur- 
rences in the life of the Jate HH. Fauutieroy, Bank- 


At night we tried to make a fire but 








panions—Dalton, Cornelius and Brown, we cou- | 


We then drew cuts, which of | 


ceeded in killing Badman, and | ad began to cut 
We dressed part of the flesh namedi- | 
ately, and continued to use it as long as % lasted. | 


was afterwards many days without food, and sub- | 


of our way through a thick shrub, which was | 


| plan of the story, of which we shall speak by and 
| by, but the suberdinate incidents are invented 
iand managed with great ingenuity and felicity, 
‘and a gentle, and sustained, and gradually in 

creasing interest never growing violent, aud nev- 
| er suffered to become feeble, is kept up from the 
| beginning to the end of the work. Parts are 
written with dee» pathos ; others display no in- 
‘ considerable shave of comic power. There is 
' much beautiful and striking description, but it is 
‘never so drawn oat as to be tiresome, nogdntro- 
' duced so as to intrrupt the interest of the story. 
| It is evident, thatthe author bas formed to her- 
self an exalted anl severe standard of virtue and 
morals, but this does not prevent great indul- 
gence to human eror, and compassion for human 
| iutirmity, and the utmost good nature and allow- 
| ance to those, wiose speculatioLs on abstract sub- 

jects have led then to different results from her 
| own. The qualites we have enumerated are all 
' delightfully chastened and regulated, by great 
good sense and scber practical wisdom, and the 
whole is given us through the medium of a style 
perspicuous aud degant.” 


—_—- —— 


“The style of the work in that most difficult 
part, the dialogue,is exceedingly natural, spirited, 
and appropriate. That of the narrative parts, 
however, though always to express herself point- 
edly and brilliantly has not, in soine instances, 
taken from the sincerity of ber manuer, and thus 
diminished the force and depth of the impression 

intended to be made. We have also noted some 
deviations from purity of langwage, which have 
| doubtless been the more striking in a work writ- 
ten with such apparent care.” 





The second article is a review containing a 
great number o° extracts of that very evtertait- 
ing, as well as instructive book, * Butler’s Remin- 
Of the author and his work the folks 
lowing remarks are made. 


iscences,” 


“To those who would gather knowledge with- 
| out much expense of thought, or labor of study, 
i better pleased :o loiter in the smooth places of 
| literature, than toil up its rugged ascents in 
search of higher trophies; and to those whe 
would relax their severer studies with an agree- 
able variety of literary anecdote, traits in’ the 
character of distinguished men, and curious his- 
torical facts; to all such persons, these remem- 
brances of a veteran scholar, sud amiable man, 
may be highly recommended. The author has 
long been known, as a writer and a lawyer of 
considerable eminence, and it ts the purpose of 
this work, which he insinuates may be his last, to 
comprise such scettered thoughts as had occurred 
to him in the course of his studies, relate some of 
the incidents inhis own life connected with his 
literary pursuits, and to add notices of all his pre- 
vious publications. These ends he has attained 
in such a manner, as to mingle amusement with 
the instruction he communicates, and to win the 
reader not more by the variety and interest of his 


ae ee 


{ topics, than by the ease and simplicity of his | 


style, and the fair, candid, temperate, and liberal 
views, which mark the operations of his mind. 
Asa scholar, or man of learning, kis works abund- 
antly testify that few have ranged so widely in 
the fields of human knowledge, or returned 
with stores so rich and abundant, notwithstand- 
ing his intense devotedness to a very absorbing 
and laborious profession.” ; 


III. We have an account of the Insurrection of 
Tupac Amaru, which took place in Peru about 
the period of the American Revolution. It ori- 
ginated in an attempt of Tupac Amaru, a de- 
scendant of the ancient family of the Incas, to 
free his country from the yoke of intolerable cp- 
pression laid upon them by their conquerors, and 
to restore the empire of his ancestors, in his own 
person. The war thus created, continued with 
various fortune for a censiderable time, and the 
royal government was shaken to its centre by the 
intelligent, intrepid and well directed efforts of 
the insurgent leaders. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that this attempt proved in the end abor- 
tive, and euded in the execution or imprisonment 
of the chiefs, who were engaged init. This ac- 
count possesses a strong interest and excites the 
deepest sympathy. Every thing indeed, connect- 
ed with the history of those immense regions of 
our continent, which have been so long buried ‘n 
8 political darkness almost’ as impenetrable, and 
far more deplorable, than that physical obscurity 
in which they were enveloped before the discov- 
ery of Columbus, bas a powerf) cluim upon our 





er, of London. 


attention. 





IV. The next is a most learned and elaborate 
article upon modern Astronomy. Icis not proba- 
bly assuming too much to say that there are few 
men living possessing @ familiar knowledge of 


| this subject, sufficiently various, minute and pro- 


found, to have composed this review, After the 
time of Newton, according to this writer, the 
science made little advance for half a century. 
‘ Then began a new epoch in Astronomy, and the 
history of that sicience, for the last hundred 
years, will be forever memorable for the unexam- 
pled activity and great discoveries, W 1ich have 
been made.’ Beginning with Dr. Bradley, who 
‘began the career of modern improvement,’ this 
article contains a ‘notice of all the principal as- 
tronomers of the last century, and some account 
of their labours. Some account is also given of 
the history and progress of discovery, and of the 
present state of knowledge with regard to most 
ofthe important subjects of the science. It would 
be impossible, in fact, to convey any adequate 
idea, or give any thing like an abstract of an ar- 
ticle which is in itself remarkable for its concise- 
ness, and for the immense mass of information 
which is comprised within its limits, without any 
sacrifice of perspicvity or simplicity of style, 
With all the various and profound learning which 
is exhibited in every page of it, there is nothing 
done for parade—there is no ostentatious dis- 
play. | 

V. Is a notice of Miss Hannah Adams’s letters 
on the Gospels. These Ictters are commended, 
and a proper tribute paid to the merits of their 
author. The reviewer takes occasion in con- 
nection with his subject, to speak of the argu- 
ment which the success of the Christian religion 
at its origion affords in favour of its divinity and 
truth, and the principal part of the article is oc- 
cupied with remarks upon this subject. 

VI. Isa review of a pamphlet containing a 
vindication of Count Pulaski from the aspersions 
cast upon him by Judge Johnson in his life of 
Gen. Greene. This pamphlet, which it appears 
was written by an officer of the legion command- 
ed by Pulaski, contains (in addition to a direct vin- 
dication of his character in the points with re- 
gard to which he had been attacked) some ac- 
count of the life and achievements of this distin- 
guished officer. This tribute to the memory of a 
gallant soldier, and a disinterested friend of our 
country in its struggle for independence, is one of 
the happy fruits of that renewed interest which 
has been excited in our revoiutionary history. 
Of Puiaski the reviewer speaks in the following 
terins :— 


“ Among those, who stood in the foremost | 


ranks of patriotisin and valor, at the beginning of 
the contest, who were the first to resist oppres- 
sion and raise the standard of treedom and right, 
was Count Pulaski. He fought to restore the 
falling liberties of his country, with an ardor 
which nothing could repress,and with a persever- 
ance which no obstacles could diminish, while a 
gleam of hope remained, that Poland could be 
saved from the destiny threatened by its enemies. 
The combined power of three empires drove him 
from his country, and he arrived in America in 
time to fight for our own cause of independence, 
and to die on a foreign shore in defending those 
principles of justice and liberty, whose growth a 
wicked conspiracy of despots had blasted on his 
native soil. As Aterieans, itis our duty to 
cherish the fame of Pulaski ; he came to us m the 
midst of our wants and our perils, when we need- 
ed the aid of soldiers like himself, ardent in our 
cause for his own sake, and tried by the severest 
discipline of experience ; he died in assisting to 
procure the treedom, which we now enjoy, and 
which every American deems the first of his 
earthly privileges. We care not to look farther ; 
to these claims alone we are willing to yield up 
ouchearts. Inacase like this, we should re- 
volt at the thought of removing the veii, and 
searching tor personal motives; these no duubt 
he had, for without them he could not have been 
aman ; but itis not by his private personal views, 
Whatever they may have been, that his character 
is to be weighed ; nor by the cold cant that he 
was a soldier of foreign tune, that his merits are 
to be estimated, in the United States. ‘lhe plain 
question is whatdid he do forus, and what did 
he sacrifice in our behalf ? He served us most de- 
votedly, he fought bravely, and he sacrificed his 
lite. We envy not the feelings of an American 
citizen, who has net gratitude for deeds like these, 
and whose sense of justice, as well as of gratitude, 
does not place Pulaski high on the revered list 
of heroes, by whose united exertion our indepen- 
dence was achieved.” 


VII. This article contains a history of the for- 
mation, and some account of the structure of the 
Code of Law of the emperor Napoleon. It ex- 
hibits him in a different and more favourable light 
than that in which he has usually been regarded. 
The following general remarks upon his character 
are worthy of notice both for their liberality and 
justice. 


“ We know not the individual to whose charac- 
ter justice is sv little likely to be done as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The child of the French Re- 
volution, he is, by most persons, confounded: with 
its active leaders. The criminality of its horrid 
excesses fixes on him, ason the most prominent 
individual, that owed his advancement to that 
Revolution. It is difficult to induce men to re- 
flect, that the most revolting of these excesses 
were verpetrated while Bonaparte was at schoo) : 
and that though he did not bring the Revolution 
to a close, by restoring the Bourbons, he brought 
it still more effectually toa close, by crushing its 
parties, reviving many useful institutions, which it 
had destroyed, and re-organizing the government 
of the country. It is very easy to charge him 
with being a tyrant and an oppressor ; the charges 
are easily rung upon his ambition, conquest and 
devastation of foreign states, the conscription, 
and the murder of the Duke d’ Enghien. It is 
in no degree our design to defend him from the 
real or imaginary guilt, imputed in these or any 
similar charges. We are free to confess, that we 
do not think Napoleon possessed the true senti- 
ment of greatness. He was nota Washington. 
But he was an Alexander, a Cesar, a Frederick 
the Great ; as brave as the bravest, and as good 
as the best of thein. He governed by no ver 
good title ; but it was a better one, than that by 
which any prince in Europe sits upon his throtie. 
We presume the most enthusiastic friend of Jesi- 
timate monarchy does not believe, that if the 





right to reign of Charles Tenth, Ge 


or Ale , Were put to the vote of ¢ : 
population of their several states, of ¢ : 
twenty-one years and upwards, eithes . € 
sovereigns would unite as inbeik 
rages, as those which proc Sonane y 
peror. He ruled, and they rule, by thy th 
the strongest and that alone.” . se 
The eighth and last article is a review ye 
orations of Professor Everett, delivered pes 
the Phi Betta Kappa, and at Plymouth, © | en 
tains an analysis of the first of these on ” 
the subject of which, it will be recallgs oe 
“ the peculiar motives, to intellectual ex; . su 
America,” and some remarks upon oth@ so 
connected with the subject, which are » } ly 
considered in the performance itself, sa 
the opinions of Mr. Everett are made ¢ ' Ww 
of discussion, and are, we think, succesefl du 


troverted, particularly that with regard to in 


: m 
fluence of forms of goyernment in ‘he 
and bringing forward the literature of: gj as 
That liberal institutions have no unfays , an 
tendency upon letters may readily he by ¥ 
but that on the other hand, they exercise ; br 
beneficia] influenee than these of ap on 80 
character can by no means be made out fres DE 
thing which has yet occurred in the history ¢ : 
world. The follow remarks conclude ig! ™ 
view. ' ge ae mi 

‘“‘ The faults consmmon to both these disee pe 
are a too great tendency in the writer to genes oe 
und speculate, and an occasional loosens ph. 
style. We grant that in performances @ mn 
nature, intended mainly for popular effees; wi 
time of delivering them, great latitude je as 
able in both these respects, but still . 
liinit, which it is not wise to overle ng 
foretell an eclipse, and predict t wi 


comet, but what will be the destiny ¢ li 
tion under any form of government, @ " 
rection the human mind will take thre 
hence, ave things of which we know we 
and ean say very little with exactness. If 
to speculate and build up beautiful theory 
these subjects, because the imagination ig § * 
play its own whimseys, without check @} 
ance. In the oration at Cambridge are 
speculations, which seem to us fanciful, am 
far pursued ; several anticipations that we 
no hope will be realised ; several ingenio 
highly wrought pictures, of which we fe 
archetypes will never exist. 3 ‘ 
But after all, these two discourses are ari 
quisition to the stock of American lite 
they are imposing monuments of the au 
genius and learning, and they prove him 
examined, with a scrutinising and philoso 
mind, not only the history of past ages, ba 
spirit of the present, and particularly the 
ture and principles of our own free institut 


The number is closed by brief critical mg 
of Hall’s work on Colombia, Garnet on Fé 
Education, a General Outline of the G 
States, Collections of the N. H. Historical Seg 
Cubi’s Spanish Grammar, Wheaton’s Adéig 
the opening of the New-York Atheneum, W 
Ad‘tress before the Massachusetts Peace Ses 
and Metcalf’s Digest of Massachusetts Regd 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


SMOKE. a 
Four and twenty bachelors, all in a row ;- | 
Four and twenty musty old bachelors, 
All in a row; 
Who go pufl—puff—puff—puff— 
All up above and down below. “ 
Barnes’s Song. — 
The impudent modesty of some personel 
tonishing. Your broad, round-faced corres 
ent, Simon Sercot, boldly pretends, (and! 
without the addition of a shade to the evesy 
ruby redress of his visage) that what I§ 
stated respecting his disgrace at the club, # 
true. Buiiets and pistols! does he dare & 
peach my veracity ?—I appeal to his prete 
friend, our worthy and excellent brother Ba 
for the truth of my asseveration, that he is# 
officer of ours ;’—and I here declare and § 
known to all whom it may concern, and more 
ticularly te the celibiate brotherhoed, that 
publication, writing, official signature, or of 
act of his, is hereafter to be considered as aut 
ized, recognized, admitted, or approved, by. 
Bachelor’s Club, or is to implicate, or bind! 
respectable body, for the future, in any way; 
manner whatever. 4 
The truth is, that his pretended denial of 
truth isa mere evasion. He says, that 
neither been ‘ turned out’ nor ‘ kicked out’ of 
Smoker’s Club. True. I never said that he® 
But mark tke characteristic quibble of a cust 
atterney. I only asserted, that he was vow 
of his office as Secretary. This he does ne 
This he cannot, dares not controvert. 
contradicts what I have not stated, a 
fain make the world believe, on no bettef! 
tion, that what I have said is not veri 
true. Viper, thou bitest a file. 4 
I know a thing or two about this same ex- 
retary, with which I may, at some future tit 
entertain the jocund readers of the Galaxy. | 
was, in truth, my class-mate—and a sad fe 
he was. Not that be was very vicious ;—liN 
loved Porter betier thau Homer,—and he 
never inclined to Read, except on horseba 
in a gig. He entertuined the same love? 
mathematics, which it is said the devil has4 
holy- water ;—and_ if he ever blotted paper ® 
his illegible scrawl, it was to scribble love vel 
to one Miss Mehitabel Haycock, with whom 
pretended to be violently enamoured. A & 
student, who was on more familiar terms 
poor Simon, with the lady, orice stole from 
pair of these verses, which caused much , 
the expense of the love-sick swain. They # 
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gan thus :— 
* Osweet Mehitabel, 
More beautiful as Dian, 
This is veritable, 
That for you 1 am dying, P 
O grant me love for love, most lovely creature 
The loveliest and beautifulest object in nature, 
He was indeed so demure, wo-begone, stp 
and incorrigible, and matrimony was so p in 
and palpably written in his face, that our! 
good-natured, jolly-faced Benedict of a presidd 
would not admit him even bachelor of arts. Sim 
after all, was a very clever fellow, and ,had @ 
real enemy in the class. Tis true, he knew! 
little of poetry as of Greek, and always prefem 
the outside of books to the inside, especially: 
they were elegantly bound and gilt, and were & 
adorned with cuts. If he had any poetical tale 
It was that of invention. He embellished his pr@ 





somewhat too much, as his readers must hf 







































long since discovered ;—but this was from mere 
good-nature, and not from malice. 

On leaving college, a clasa-mate whispere| in- 
to his ear some diabolical inuendoes res): «'ing 
the fair Mehitebel, which entirely chang::} ihe 
current of his ideas. He exclaimed, with « {ook 
and tcne, strongly indicative of mingled ©» ony 
and surpriac, “ Frailty, thy name is womay '’— 
and forswore the sex furever. He left off s*: ‘vg, 
and took to puffing ;—he quitted poetry tur «ust 
beef, and entirely quenched every spark of iove 
in his bosom, by repeated draughts, at proper in- 
tervals, of clear cold water,—diluted with a 
sufficient quantity of Cogniac to make it whole- 
some and palatable. He soon became fat and jol- 
ly, joined the Bachelor’s Club, the Smoker’s 
Cluh, half a dozen Whist Clubs and Fire Clubs, 
attempted to get elected Fireward, and, in short, 
was always ready for any club, or any office, the 
duties and exercises of which consisted principally 
in eating, drinking, and smoking. He is now a 
most confirmed Benedict ; detests a petticoat ag 
he does a Yankee cigar—and J should be nearly 
as much astonished at Ais marriage, as that of 
any good, sensible, accomplished young lady, 
whois not very beautiful or very rich. 

I perceive, by his last literary effort, that he is 
brushing up his college acquisitions. He shows 
some fondness for letters, and has already, it ap- 
pears, proceeded as far as his .4-B-abs ; and if he 
is sedulous in “ the use and not the as-use” of 
his primer, and will forswear the muses forever, 
particularly in his un-numbered compositions, he 
inay yet-qualty...runself for the important, the 
honorable, and the highly responsible office of 
perpetual Seeretary to the Smoker’s Club. I 
shall certainly, at the next period of election, use 
iny influence to get him chosen Fireward ; in 
which [ shall count:on the interest of the wine 
merchants, grocers and hotel keepers, the con- 
tents of whose cellars, -he would never permit to 
be consumed, except secundem artem. 

My particular friend, Mr. Vanderspeigle, to 
whom our brother Simon more particularly ap- 
plies his remarks, is ready to attest by afiirmation 
he never swears) to all I have said. We jointly 
present you, Mr Editor, the homage of our high 
respect. CALEB CALUMET. 





Mr. Epitor, 

The subject of education has of late employed 
the pens of many able and judicious writers. 
The systems of instruction in all the different 
branches have been examined with a freedom of 
discussion that is honourable to the present age. 
In consequence of this, many errors have been 
exploded and many improvements introduced, 
but still much remains to be done. The art of 
teaching; we may be assured, has not yet reached 
the highest point to which it is capable of being 
raised. He who shall point out any method of 
facilitating the acquirement of knowledge, or re- 
move any of the obstacles that render dijticult the 
way to learning, will perform a meritorious ser- 
vice. Influenced by these considerations, I have 
been induced to offer a few thoughts upon the 
plan generally pursued in teaching the classical 
languages ; my object is, not to call in question 
the utility of an intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman writers. This I take for grant- 
ed; and this I think all who view the subjeet with 
candour must allow, notwithstanding the attempts 
that have been made to lower the value of the 
Classics in the public estimation. My observa- 
tions will be wholly confined to the practice of 
composine in Latin. As much time is usually 
spent upon this in our schools and academies 
where the dead languages are taught, it demands 
our serious consideration whether the advantages 
arising from writing Latin are sufficient to com- 
pensate the time and labour that must necessarily 
be expended in order to acquire any considerable 
degree cf skiil. ‘The impossibility of acquiring a 
Latin style that would appear even decent to a 
Roman, one weuld think should be a very weighty 
objection. In the writings of those who have 
most distinguished themselves by giving their 
thoughts to the world in an ancient dress, we can 
cleariy trace the idioms of their mother ton sues. 
They caunct help discovering themselves, though 
diszuised under a Roman habit. But this point 
is so evident as to render discussion almost un- 
necessary, I shall not therefore enlarge upon it. 
Two or three otier arguinents against the practice 
shall be very briefly noticed. Supposing the 
scholar to have gained a competent skill in writ- 
ing Latin, of what use is it to be to him in after 
life? The cuse is very different now from what 
it was four or five centuries ago, when the Latin 
tongue was made the vehicle of thoughis and the 
instrument of conversation by all who had any 
pretensions to literary distinctions. At the pre- 
sent day it is more than probable that an author’s 
works would be very seldom read, if he should 
take it into his head to publish thein in Latin. 
Dur own language is fully sufficient to express 
very idea that@® common writer, at least, would 
advance. And as it is the language that we have 
daily occasion to employ, surely our time would 
be much more profitably spent if devoted to the 
cquisition of a full and complete knowledge of its 
xtent and powers. It is evident, then that the 
practice of composing in Latin can produce very 
ittle of any real advantage when the scholar is no 
nger under the care of his instructer. Let us 
bow consider what, if any, are the advantages re- 
sulting from it in a course of study. Some will 
ery readily say that it enables the scholar to gain 
kwowledge of the idioms and construction of 
he Latin language, in an easy and expeditious 
ay. But would not the profit he would derive 
om reading the admirable authors in that lan- 
uage, be infinitely greater than that of making 
ncouth and barbarous sentences or verses? It 
vould at least be more pleasing and interesting to 
he scholar to familiarize himself with the beau- 
ies of Cicero and Virgil, than to distract his brain 
nd wear out his patience by poring over his dic- 
iouary and Gradus, hunting for borrowed words 
nd phrases to express his ideas in due form. In 
hort it seems to be a relic which has been pre- 
erved from the time that education was in its 
nfancy, when it was rendered necessary by causes 
at have long since ceased to operate. It has 
en handed down from generation to generation: 
ntil it has got so well established that it is consi- 
red useful as a matter of course. But it is 
oped thatthe merits of the practice will be ex- 
uned into, and that in this age of enquiry, noth- 
bg will, for any great lengh of time be taken for 
anted which may reasonably admit of a doubt. 

c*. 

; ANECDOTE OF HON. MR. QUINCY. 

Every body knows, that for the New Market, 
it is called, and the important public improve- 
ents in its immediate vicinity, Boston is princi- 
ally indebted to its present Mayor, Mr. Quincy. 
hen this bold project was first made kuown, 
ch was the magnitude of the sum required to 
rry it into effect, a general alarm prevailed a- 
ong Mr. Q.’s personal friends, who predicted 
at it would prove fatal to his popularity. It 
€d not now be told, that the very reverse of 
at prediction has turned out to be true. At the 
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sale in September last, of a part of the allot. 
ments of land which kad been bought by tlre city 
government, forthe contemplated improventents, 
it is wel known, that the Mayor was the purcha- 
ser of. one of them, which he soun sold at an ad- 
vance of 1400 or 1500 dolls. But it is not so well 
known, perhaps, that he generously made an of- 
fer to present this sum through the two other de- 
partments ‘of. the Municipality, to the city treasu- 
ry, which offer was very properly rejected. “Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “ this plan of ours to add to the 
convenience ané beauty of the city, has been the 
means of putting fifteen hundred dollars inte my 
pocket. And as I should be sorry indeed to have 
it supposed even for a moment, that so fur as I 
contributed towards adopting it, I was influenced 
1 by.any other than public views, I am very willin 

to give this sum, through you, to the city.” “Sir,” 
replied the Board of Aldermen and Common 
Council, “in this purchase and sale, you can be 
considered as acting only in your private capaci- 
ty. You must be viewed in the same light as 
other purchasers. Ifyou had lost 1500 dollars, 
it will not surely be pretended, that you would 
have a claim upon the City Exchequer for that 
amgunt : and now that you have gained 1500 dol- 
lars, with as little pretence can it be said, that the 
City Exchequer has a claim upon you for that 


sum. We pray you, sir, to retain your honest 
acquisition.” 





WANT OF FEELING. 


Sir,—A Pugilist in our vicinity, obtained a war- 
rant not long since, against one of his comrades, 
for an alleged assault and battery. At the trial, 
on cross-examination; the complainant admitted. 
that he gave the first blow, but said it was a very 
gentle one, intended merely for self-defence. On 
being repeatedly pressed by the opposing Coun- 
sel to declare whether his fist was clenched,—he 
at length replied,—* How ’pon airth can I tell, I 
had my mittens on.” F—m—m. 





ON A SERMON BEFORE A TRACT SOCIETY. . 


Says Dick, “1 think the sermon ’s good, a Tract 
“ May be the means which heav’n anoints 

* Souls to save, from condemnation.”— 
“1 think,” quoth Ned, “ the sermon is, in fact, 
“ Founded upon John Calvin's points, 

% A terrible Tract—oration.” 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Fire. It is our melancholy duty to record one 
| of the most destructive fires which has occurred 
| in this city for many years. About half past 10 
| o’clock on Thursday night, fire was discovered 
'in astore occupied by the Inspector-General of 
| Fish, in Doane, near State-street, which being an 
old wooden building, became inimediately ignited, 
and communicated the fire to some shops of 
| Mechanics adjacent. In avery short time the 
! destructive element spread in various directions 

with a fury which appeared to defy all efforts to 

contract it, and penetrated through many _par- 

tition walls of the best built brick stores. 
The wind, at North, was not very strong, but 
owing to the narrowness of the avenues in the 
commercial part of the city—the continuity of 
} the buildings, the intensity of the heat of the 
‘combustibles in several of the shops and _ stores 
which first took fire, a scantiness of water, and 

other causes, all exertions of the citizens who 
| were early at the fire, to arrest the destruction, 
were for a long time completely baffled, and the 
principal part of the elegant stores in Central-st. 
many on the east side of Kilby-street, and on 
Liberty-square to the Cainmercial Coffee House, 
including five on State, and four on Broad-street, 
were wholly destroyed. Many of the occupants 
of the stores, relying on the fire proof of their 
buildings, were uot in haste to remove their pro- 
perty, till too late to effect it in safety. Much, 
however, was saved, and the efforts made in its 
preservation by the trucks, carts, &c. which in 
some instances blocked up the streets, very con- 
siderably retarded the operations, and interrupted 
the arrangements of the firewards and engine- 
men.to prescribe limits to the destruction. The 
streets, courts, and houses for a considerable dis- 
tance around the scene of conflagration, were 
filled with valuable gaods, foreign products, and 
Americas manufactures ; and a number of mili- 
tary corps, with praiseworthy alacrity, assembled 
in arms, to guard the preserved property of their 
suffering fellow-citizens. The extent of the loss 
by this calamity has not been ascertained. Cal- 
culations on such losses are trequently wild. 
Those most to be relied on, do not make them 
exceed 500,000 dollars, including the buildings. 
It is thought that such improvement may be made 
in a new allotment of the vacant land,as to realize 
to the owners a larger sum than they estimate 
it at, buildings and all. Many of the sufferers 
were fully insured, and others partially so ; the 
claims on the Insurance Offices, it is said, will 
amount to 200,000-dollars. Many of the Stores 
were considerably gutted before the fire took 








Messrs. Richards and Seaver, was saved, in geod 
order. 

There can be no doubt of the fire having ori- 
ginated in the Fish Inspection Store, and we 
have ascertained that there had been no fire nor 
lamp in it after 50’clock on Wednesday after- 
noon ; and further, that Mr. Kidder, Mr. Pur- 
kitt’s Clerk, was in the store between meetings 
on Thursday, when all was safe, vud no appear- 
ance or sinell of any thing like fire, or spoata- 
neous combustion. 

After the fire had raged nearly five hours, the 
utmost efforts of the firemen, almost at the haz- 
ard of life, were necessary to prevent the fire 
from passing Kilby-street; the Stores on the 
west side being trequently on fire ; and the wind 
carrying the flames directly towards them. The 
east wall of Store; No. 83, in State-street, owned 
by Mr. Farley, under Providence, stopped the 
progress of the flames in that direction. This 
wall presented a barrier of solid masonry, ex- 
tending 70 feet from State to Doane-street, being 
two anda half bricks thick ; and built, as we 
learn, many years since by that most faithful 
mason, Mr. Henry Blaney. Had the fire passed 
westerly of this point, it would have been hardly 
possible to save Kilby-street ; in which case we 
shudder to think of the additional extent the 
calamity must have had. 

The real estate destroyed was estimated in the 
last tax valuation at over 300,000 dollars ; and was 
owned, we learn, among others, by Israel Thorn- 
dike, Andrew Brimmer, Ward N. Boylston, Sam- 
uel Gore, John F. Loring, Benjamin Bussey, 
David Hinckley, Charles R. Codman, John Dorr, 
John Brazier, Samuel Appleton, Michael Roul- 
stone, David Sears, Edward A. Williams, Joseph 
Coolidge, jun. Daniel D. Rogers, Wm. Brown, 
Samuel R. Miller, Samuel Parkman, Edward 
Blanchard, Mary Hammett, Rachel Reed, Mary 
R. Hilliard, Samuel Whee!wright, Enoch Cook, 
Joshua Hamlin, Samuei Bridge, David W. Child, 
David S. Greenough, Elixha Doane, Benjamin 








Adams, Elisha Parks, Samuel Brown, John Ww. 


Grey, James Lamb, and William Clough. 


them. We remarked, that the extensive stock of | 
domestic manufactures in the store occupied by | 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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Boot, Wn. and John Davis, and the heirs of John 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS BURNT. 
In State-street 


Kiilby-street ee eee ee 5 | 
Liberty-square andrear - - Ff 
Broad-street - - + -- | 4 
Central-street - - s+ 49 
Doane-street a ae 6 
53 
Centinel. 


Easter Day. A writer in the New-York Eve- 
ning Post says that Easter-day is always the first 
Sunday after the full meon—that if the full moon 
happens on Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday af- 
ter—that full moon happened this year on Sun- 
day, April 3d, and that thé Episcopal Church in | 
New-York celebrated that day as Easter-Sunday, 

This case, though -not exactly similar, reminds 
us of a mistake of an acquaintance, who was a 
very worthy deacon in a village in. Massachusetts. 
a few years since. Living in a retired part of the 
town, he mistook his reckoning, ‘harnessed his 
horses, and set out for meeting on Monday mort- 
ing, having labored on his farm the preceding 
day. On approaching the place.of worship, he 
was surprised to see the neighboring stores open, 
and the whole village gay and lively with busi- 
ness ; but on being informed that the preceding 
day had been kept as the Sabbath, he returned to 
his dwelling, and made atonement for his fault by 
a religious observance of. Monday.—Con. Jour. 


Votrame anp Cuesterrixip. The late Lord 
Chesterfield happened’ to bé at a route in France, 
where Voltaire was one of the guests. Chesterfield 
seemed gazing about the brilliant circle of ladies ; 
Voltaire accosted him, ** My Lord, 1 know you are a 
judge ; which are the most beautiful the English or 
French ladies ?”” “* Upon my word, (replied his Lord- 
ship, with his usual presence of mind,) | am no con- 
noisseur of painting.” Sometime after this, Voltaire, 
being in Lendon, happened to be at a Nobleman’s rou} 
with Lord Chesterfield ; a lady in company, prodigi 
ously painted, directed her whole discourse to Vol- 
taire, and entirely engrossed his conversation. Ches- 
terfield came up, tapping him on the shoulder, saying, 
‘¢ Sir, take care you are not captivated.” ‘* My Lord, 
(replied the French wit,) I scorn to be taken by an 
English vesse) under French colors.” 


THE PERIODS OF HUMAN LIFE. Childhood,from 
l to 7 years—the age of accidents, griefs, wants, 
sensibilities. 

Adolescence, from 8to 14—the age of hopes, 
improvidence, curiosity, impatience. 

Puberty, from 15 to 21—of triumphs, desires, 
self-love, independence and vanity. 

Youth, from 22 to 28—the age of pleasure, love, 
sensuality, inconstancy, enthusiasm. 

Manhood, from 29 to 35—the age of enjoy- 
ments, ambition, and the play of the passions. 

Middle Age, from 36 to 42—of consistency, de- 
sire of fortune and of glory. 

Mature Age, from 43 to 49—the age of posses- 
sion, the reign of wisdum, reason, and love of pro- 
perty. 

Decline of Life, from 50 to 56—the age of re- 
sag love of tranquility, foresight and pru- 

ence. 

Commencement of Old Age, from 57 to 63—the 
age of regrets, cares, inquietudes, ill temper, and 
desire of ruling. 

Old Age, from 64 to 70—the age of infirmities, 
exigencies, love of authority and submission. 

crepitude, from 71 to 77—the age of avarice, 
jealousy and envy. 

Caducity, from 78 to 84—the age of distrust, 
vain boasting, unfeelingness, suspicion. 

Age of Favour, from 8510 91—the age of insen- 
sibility, love of flattery, of attention and indul- 
gence. 

Age of Wonder, from 92 to 98—the age of in- 
difference, and love of praise. 

Phenomenon, from'99 to 105—the age of insen- 
sibility, hope, and the last sigh. 


Satem Pouice Court. A very good looking, 
and probably when soler a very civil and well 
meaning countryman, was carried before Mr. Jus- 
tice Savage yesterday, charged with assault and 
battery upon the person of the keeper of one of 
our hotels. The evidence against him was that 
yesterday morning, without any provocation, he 
violently attacked the landlord, and very heed- 
lessly handled his crockery-and other moveables 
to the damage of the said landlord about 30 or 40 
dollars. It seems the prisoner has been at the 
hotel about a week, and the gentleman who is 
proprietor of it, testifies that he hus till Sunday 
behaved himself exceedingly well. We recogniz- 
ed in him a man who cailed at our effice some 
time since in order to advertise himself for em- 
ployment as a clerk or schoolmaster ; he assured 
me of his capacity in either situation, and pro- 
duced testimonials from distinguished individa- 
als of hts good character and abilities. He has 
since been considerably engaged an swapping 
horses, but not having been exactly cut out for a 
jockey, he has been the dupe of the knowing ones 
till he was finally tricked out of his senses. On 
Sunday, so far as we could understand from his 
own incoherent account, he was seduced to drink 
himself so drunk that, “the liquor in him serving 
2s a detriment to his understanding, common 
sense was nonsuited, and he became a man be- 
side himself; or as the law more expressly has it 
homo duplicans, a double man ;” and this was the 
cause of his madness, and which was so power- 
ful as to deprive him of his sleep on Sunday night, 
and .on Monday morning it broke out in all its 
force. He was very wild during his examina- 
tion, singing and shouting, with occasionally a 
lucid interval, and then crying a little for variety’s 
suke. The justice committed hitn to prison tor 
further trial, where, after a good night’s rest with- 
in its cooling walls, be will no doubt be brought 
to his senses again, and we hope to the conviction 
that he had much better flee the enticements of 
the town, stick to his honest occupation in the 
country, and above all, meddle no more with the 
trickish business of horse-jockeys, for which he is 
so ill befitted.—Salem Gazette. 


The Union Tickets have prevailed in Essex, 
Suffolk, Plymouth, Worcester, and Hampshire. 
This state of things is fortunate for Gov. Lin- 
coln; his path is made smooth; Union-Ticket 
sentiments, Union-ticket feelings, and Union- 
Ticket measures will probably characterize his 
administration, just as M. P. P. F. Degrand says, 
that when “ iron rises,” “Anchors also may be 
expected to rise by sympathy,” without the aid of 
the windlass.— Ib. 

MATRIMONY IN ENGLAND. 

A French Journal gives the following account 
of the state of Matrimony in England, tor the 
year 1816. 
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BOSTON R@LICE COURT. 
Interesting cases have heen a scarte article at 
the Police Court, this week; we give betow all, 


that were considered worth reporting. 
. On Wednesday 
Woods, ‘aud Thomas Marr were arreated by Con- 
stables Reed and Shute, on suspicion of robbing 
the store of Fessenden Clark, in_Central-street: 
on the 23d of last. month ; Phillips. and Wood 
plead not guilty, and Marr, -guilty. ‘They were 
brought before the court again on Friday last, and 


ordered to Clerk the for their appearance this 


day, as Mr. Clark, the complainant. being one of 
the sufferers by the late fire, could not attend. 

On Friday pethiy tg persons, who were ap- 
prehended by the City Watch, were brought be- 
fore the court, on the charge Sf pilfering at the 
late fire. Nine were convicted and sentenced to 
three months labor in the house of correction; 
one was ordered to recognize in two hundred 
dollars for trial in May, at the municipal court, 
and one discharged. 

On Saturday forenoon, John Foegt, -one of the 
city watch, was brought up, on complaint of Ed- 
mund Chessman, for assault and battery and false 
imprisonment. It appeared in evidence that 
Chessman made considerable disturbance in pass- 
ing water, in Merchants Row, at the fire on Fri- 
day morning last. Foegt was ordered to take him 
to the watch house, by Mr. Deblois, one of the 
Charlestown firewards. The court considered 
that the watchman had not exceedéd his duty, 
and discharged him. Peale ee 

Wm. P. Winchester complained on Tuesday, 
of Sarah T. Hopkinson as a common: pilferer. 
Mrs. Winchester testified, that the defendant had 
lived with her about a year; that sbout two 
months since she lost a gold ring ;.on Sunday 
last, she found the ring in a basket in the chamber 
of the gl, who was-a cook in her house ; and as 
she had missed other articles, a search warrant 
was procured, her trunk searched, but nothing 
more was found. It appeared in evidence on the 
part of the defendant, that on Sunday morning, 
she picked up the ring in the yard of the house, 
showéd it to ayoung man, a fellow domesti¢, and 
took his handkerchief to wipe the dirt from it. 
She carried it up stairs and deposited it where 
Mrs. W. found it, when defendant was at church 
in the afternoon. Two gentlemen testified to 
the previous good character of the girl, with one 
of whom she had lived eighteen months , un- 
bounded coutidence had always been placed in 
her ; his wife’s and ‘his‘own jewels and: purse 
were where she could always have access to them. 
Judge Whitman summed up the evidence, and re- 
marked that Mr. Winchester was perfectly justifi- 
ed under the circumstances, in commencing the 
prosecution, but owing to the evidence and 
good character of the defendant, she ought to be 
acquitted. He observed that he had never known 
a better character given, and were he himself in 
want of a domestic, he would give her the prefer- 
ence. She was accordingly discharged. 


ET SE 

Periopicats. Proposals have heen issued jn 
New-York, by Bliss & White, for publishing a 
new periodical work to be entitled the New-York 
Review, and Atheneum Magazine ; itis to be edit- 
ed by Dr. Henry James Anderton and William 
Cullen Bryant, Esq.’ -Both these gentlemen are 
well known to the literary werld, the formér, is 
at present the editor of the Atlantic Magazine, 





June next. ; 
Proposals have been issued for a new semi- 
weekly paper, in this city, by Messrs. Badger & 
Porter, to be called the American Traveller. — 
The first number of a new weekly ;:aper, called 


at Walpole, N. H. has been received. 





Lorp Mortimer. A person answering to the 
description of the person, who figured at the 
North under this name, has made his debut at 
Charleston, S.C. A correspondtnt of the Charles- 
ton Courier, says he arrived in that city about five 
weeks since, and having made a few honest im- 
pressions on the purses of some of the communi- 
ty, retreated to Sullivan’s Island. His most par- 
ticular friend, Baron Nab’em, was so infernally 
polite as to wait upoa bim back to town. He had 
peeled off his old suit, and got a new one of the 
sufferer. He gave a fine treat to bis friends at 
the most distinguished Coffee House in the city. 
He is now on board the Brig Standfast, not under 
sailing orders, but waiting to be dealt with ac- 
cording to law, in such cases made and provid- 
ed. 








ypyaarriages, 

In this city, Mr. John A. Haskell to Miss Cynthia Haskell ; Mr 
Samuel Sanford to Miss Susannah Bodge. : 

In Charlestown, Mr. James Ireland, jr. to Miss Mary A. Fille- 
brown. ‘ 

In South Boston, Mr. Joseph Clark to Miss Eunice H. Gerrish. 

In Salem, Mr, Ferdinand Audrews to Miss Elizabeth Derby ; Mr. 
John A. Innis to Miss Eliza Phelps. 

In Marblehead, Mr. Kichard Lyon to Miss Hannah Russell 5 Capt. 
William Chandler to Miss Hannah Kingsbery ; Mr. James: Brown 
to Miss Emma Brown. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Jogeph C. Everctt to Miss Mary Warren. 

In East Bridgewater, Mr. Martin Ramsdell to Miss Bethiah Ames 
Robioson. : : 

In Middleborough, Mr. William C. Bassett to Miss Martha Pick- 
ens. 

In Harwich, Mr. Freeman Elis to Miss Rebecca Hallett. — 
In Winchester, N. H. Mr. Crosby Rand to Miss Fanuy Ring. 
In Keene, Mr. Elisha L. Hammond to Miss Parmelia Meyer. 
i, enced i. careers abe. eee 
Breatis. 
this city, Mrs. Susan C. Searle, aged 28; Miss Sarab Edes, 
PR of Mr. Thomas Lillie, aged 14; Mrs. Rebecca Breed ; 
Abraham Butterfield, aged 15 mouths, son of Mr. Stephen B.; Mr. 
William Spear, aged 42; Mr. Timothy Houghton, aged 27; Miss 
Betscy Lamb, aged 47. : 

At Ruinsford Islaud, Mr. Napoicon B. Sibley, aged 20. 

Iv Charlestown, Mrs. Abigail Brett, aged 94. 

In Lyna, Mrs. Anod Simso.., aged 74. 

In Salein, Mrs. Susanna Duy, aged 51. 

ln Framingham, Mr. Artemas Joncs, aged 37. 

In Newburyport, Capt. Joseph Noyes, aged 52. 

In New Bedford, Mrs. Salome W. Kempton, aged 21. 

In New Haven, Mr. Rutherford ‘Trowbridge, aged about 9). 

tn Beverly, Capt. John Dempsey, aged 38. 

In Dracut, Mrs. Eleanor V. Coburn, aged 28. 

In Barrington, N. H. a. Beales Edgerly, aged 87. 

In Falmouth, Henry Becklin, age . ; 

In Littleton, Mr. Angustus Parker, of Pepperell, to Miss Jemima 
Blanchard. 
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MORNING SCHOOL. 
S. DURIVAGE will commence his Morning 
e School, for the instruction of a Class of Young 
Gentlemen in Drawing and Painting, and the French 
Language, on Tuesday Morning, April 12th. Hours 
from early daylight to half-past seven o'clock. : 

The Evening School will be continued through the 
seffon for those gentlemen who may prefer it. 

For the accommodation of those Ladics whe may 
find it inconvenient to attend at other times, Mr. DL. 
will devote Wednesday and Saturday afternoons to the 
instruction of a Class in Drawing, [Painting and 
French, to cummence on Wednesday afternoon, Aprii 
13th. 4w. Franklea-stect, April 6. 





Wives eloped, - ° “ - 1,132. 
Husbands runaway, = - : - ° 2,343. 
Legally divorced. - “ ; - - 4,175. 
Living in open hostility, - - - - 17,845. 
Secretly discontented, - - - : 13,279. 
Mutually indifferent, - . Le 50,240. 
Passing fur happy, - - - s ° 27. 
Hardly happy, : , . - 13. 
Truly happy, . : ° -  S 

Total, 96,834 


last week, John Phillips, Henry |: 


which work is to be suspended aftér thé first of 


the Cheshire Gazette, printed by Hale & Parton, | 


















ing, Esq. ; Bigelow sold Mitnat « 
ene Dine ae 
a af. * om: 3 4, 
the first vol. of Pickering’s -Reper 
Digest of Massachusetts Reports, . comp} 
vol.; Gow on Partnership,” Stet .Ametican. edi 
with American Decisions ; Rawles Vie ne 
Constitution of the United-States’; Nottia® edition of 
Peake on Evidence ; Stearns on Real Actions ; Phil- 





Ww; Davis's Justice ; Gallison’s . 
Reports by Greenleaf; Raps 
Montage on Partnertship ; Stephen on Pile 
Sargeant on Constitutional Law; Chitty’s Pleagi: 
new edition with corrections and additions by i 
; and additionat Notes and References by Ingraham— 
and a large stock of other Law Booxs, constantly for 
sale-by HARRISON GRAY, No. 74, Washington. 
Street, and four doors south..of State-street-; where 
may be seen the three first-vel@ines of the new Ameri- 
con Edition of Colugu’s Digest, with American ie-; 
cisions. by Thomas Day, Esq.—the price of this work 
; will he six dollars per vol. to those who engage it, 
| before tha 8th and last vol. is printed, after which time 
| the price will be raised to eight dollars—those who 
| wish for this work at subscription. price, will please 
; apply soon, as above, or to GRAY, CHILDS, & CO. 
| Portsmouth, N. H. April 15. . 


SUPERIOR RAZORS AND STROPS. | 
received a few cases of ior patent porta- 


tJ 








Pradier, celebrated manufacturer of Catlery, Paris. 
Patronized and recommended-by-the Royal.Society, 
for the encouragement of the Arts and Inventions— 
patent. . ‘They are so arranged and compact, as to. 
make them very convenient in travelling, and sot ex- 
d.to injury: To be had only of JAMES DORE- 
Y, Fashionable Uair Cutter, Exchange Buildings. 
ix om —inm— 
For. sale as above, a few. boxes Farina’s choice Co- 
, logne Water; two years old ; and prime old Castile 
| Soap ; Bear’s Oil; Naples Wiudser Soap ; raw 





silk Half Hose ; Gentlemens es; Tooth Brush- 
es; Head Brushes, &c. tf April 15. 
REMOVAL. — oy 


OSES MELLEN harremoved from over the Cit 
Market, to the Chambers, corner of Uniou and 
Ann-streets, sign of the Golden Candlestick—entrance 
38, Union-street ; where he has for sale a very exten- 
sive assortment of Furniture, viz.—Bareaus ; Tables: 
Bedsteads; Chairs ; Secretaries ; Lagog Glages ; 
Brass Fire Setts ; Sofas ; Couches ; Sofa oo gry 
warranted Live Geese aud common Feathers, &c. &c. 

alt of which he will sell at the lowest market prices. 

April 15. 6w . 


RICH FRENCH CHINA, &c. 

' J.S. HASTINGS, 2 

N* 147, Washington-street, nearly opposite the 
Old South, has received from Paris, a cv; .cte 
assortment of FRENCH PORCELAIN CHINA, 
consisting of Dessert 5-15, landscape, broad bend and 
barbauld, some very rici ; Plates, all sizes; Fruit 


y 








Pots ; Creams ; Bowls, &c. seporate from sets ; Ter 
Sets, broad bend; Cake Plates on feet ; Salvers on 
do. ; Vases, all prices, some very elegant. _ 
Also, an assortment of giain white Fregch 
such as Coffees and Saucers ;° Teas and. Saucers;. 


Creams ; Inks ; Sand Boxes; Spit Cups, £e. &. 
Also, received fzom Liverpool by the las{ arriva 
an assortment of rich goods, such as Dessert Sets ; 
Dining do. of Stone, China, Blye and in Colours; 
Flower Pots ; Chambers ; sets Cups and Saucers; 
Coffee and do. ; Plates; Bowls ; Creams, &c. separate 
from sets; Tea Sets, &c. -: S atde minke * f 

Also, an assortment of Lamps and. Lustres, spme 
very rich ; Plated: Castors, hea Pots, 
Creams, of Britannia ; Spoons, Lampe,&c,. - 
“Also, a large assortment of B: P. Ware, consisting 
of Dining Sets 3; Bavins aud--Kwers- 2 ¥ Jugs ; 
Plates, &c. ; India and China Dining Se Jig 
es, 9 to 22 inches ; Scallop Sallads; Custards ; Sauce 








do. plain. - 
Also, a large epllection of English and Americag 

Cut and Plain Glags, of alldescriptions. — Ss: 
Two Nankin Stone. Chiva Dining Sets, tcgether 


Celleries ; Decanters ; Wines ; Tumblers ; Salts ; Cor- 
roft; Colonge Bottles ; Campaigns,“ &c..Plain Glase, 
of the first quality, which can he cut to pattern im- 
mediately, or sold s« parate. , 

The above goods are of the first quality, and are 
warranted as such ; and will by sold very cheap. 
Persons wishing to purchase, will find it their advan- 
tage to calt exznine the afticles. ; , 

Goods of any 3°: ption loaned as -usual, and at 
the lowest rate. i April 8. 


FRESH DRUGS.AND MEDICINES. 
WILLIAM BLASLAND, meme 
PPOSITE ‘the Post-Office, has just received by 
the London Packet, Ward, a large assortment of 
DRUGS and MEDIUINES, among which are the 





following : 
Calomel, ~ | Ching’s Worm Lozenges, 
Red Precipitate, “Piil Hydrarg, Apoth. Mali, 


White do. 
Cheltingha:n Salts, 
‘lartar Himetic, 
Salts of Lemon, 


Bais. ‘Tolu, 

Dalbys Carminatiye, 
Croton Oil, 

Sulphat Quini, , 


Salts of Soda, Ex. Eleterium, 

Cardamon Sceds, lodine, 

Powder’d Liquorice, Henry’s Calc’d Magnesig, 
Do. Squills, Cale’d Magnesia, A pou. 
Do. Colocynth, Colchicum, . 


[Ha 
Carb. Chalk, ppt. 3 
Pearl Bai: y; 
Camomile Flowers, 
Rochelie Salts, 


Prussic Acid, 
Seidlitz Powders, 
Ceph. Snuff, 
Godfrey's Cordial, 





Epsom do. Peppermint Lozenges, 

Refined Liquorice, o. — Stems, 
Lint, Tolu Lozenges, 

Carb. Magnesia, Barley Sugar, 

Windsor Soap, Ol. Caryoph. 


The above are of the first quality, and may be se~ 
lied on. 

N.B. Particular attention paid to Physicians’ Pre- 
scriptions, and the delivery of family medicines, all 
hours, day or night. w. _ April 1. 


Soa TO THE LADIES. 
T having been frequently suggested to the sub- 
scriber, by I.adies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call ata 
SHOE STORE exclusively devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announcing 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREET, is intend. 
ed particularly for that purpose. 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believes have hereto- 
fore given perfect reaper to oe Ladies who 
have favoured him with their com f. 

As he has manufactured Hone onlay he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattcuns,— 
many ef which, be ngtiers himself, are aulieal with 
more taste, than ‘he found at any other store. 

(4PLADIES are respectfully invited to cali-and 


. f themselves. 
examine for CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
tf. 








Oct. 8. 


SIXTY FIVE BROAD STREET. 
UNPOWDER, Shet, Balls, Flints, wholesale and 
G retail, for sporting or shipping, for sale as abovg. 
BE. OPELAND, Jr. 





Jan. 14. tf 





J * ble Razers aud Strops; in sets of seven‘each, from . 


Plates, different, shapes ; ‘Tea cts; Sugars; Coffee — 


Bowls ; Plates; Sugars; Coffee Pots; Téa Pots; 


Sugare and . 


with a confplete assortment of rich Cut Glass Dishes ; . 


lipe on Insurance ; Danes Abridgement ‘of American — 


vol. ~ 
on. C 


. 


China, ° 


‘Tureens ; Butter Boats ; Cups and Saucers; Coffees. . : 
and Saucers; Bakers ; Pudding Dishes ; Stone Ching - . 
Coffee and Saucerg ; Bowls and Plates, with gold ; do. . 
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FAiscetianies. 


NEW-ENGLAND. 
“WITH ALL THY FAULTS 1 LOVE THEE STILL.” 


Land of my birth, how sadly dear 
is every thought of thee, 

When memory brings thy features near, 
And hails thee great and free : 

How sadly sweet, amid the gloom 
Of penury and despair, 

To greet thee in thy beauty’s bloom, 
And in thy glory share. 


Land of my birth, thou dost not know 
How oft my spirit flies, 

Above contending storms of wo, 
To thy congenial skies; ~ 

Thou dost not know the pangs that swell 
This wounded, bleeding breast, 

Where sorrow knolls of joy the knell, 
And hope is misery’* jest. 


Land of my birth, how oft hast thou 
Amidst my darkness shone, 

A star on Desolation’s brow— 
Ail glorious, and alone : 

How oft iv dreams of fitful sleep, 
Do I thy shores behold, 

And wake to feelings, sad and deep, 
That cannol be controled. 
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Land of my birth, the minstre!’s sun 
Declines with rapid pace ; 
The gloaming shadows, drear and dun, 
~ Close silent o’er his place ; 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
































benefit to me.” When the contest for the Guber- 
natorial chair was between Gov. Eustis and Mr. 
Otis, | understood Col. Austin declined attend- 
ing the Caucus, and advocating Gov. Eustis’s 
election, although called upon for that purpose. 
The reasons therefore are given why | have not 
consulted Col. Austin. 

I will now state why I opposed him at Coun- 
cillor—I think he has no claims on the repub- 
lican patty. That he has received greater 
rewards from that party and done less than any 
individual whom I recollect. I hardly know 
an individual but him who has been enabled to 

row rich from public offices. For many years 
he has been County Attorney for Suffolk ; this 
office | have heard for several years gave the 
incumbent between four and five thousand dol- 
lars per annum, more than the united salaries 
of the Attorney and Solicitor Generals—more 
than the Governor or Judges of the Supreme 
Court. Added to this, during the same period 
he has been Director of the State Prison, at 
three hundred dollars per annum, and in ad- 
dition to this during two years (I believe) he 
was Agent before the Commissioners under the 
Treaty of Ghent. This employment 1 think 
gave more than four thousand four hundred 
dollars per annum--l ain not pesitive about sums 
or dates—I am only pesitive that he has grown 
rich from his offices, and that these offices so 





Yet grant, Eternal Spirit just, 
When death demands his prey, ’ 

This form may mix with kindred dust, 
And cleave to kindred clay. A a 

BOSTON BARD. | 





POLITICAL. 

The Essex Register of the 3ist of March, contained 
a long article signed * JosepH E. Sprace E,’ the pur- 
port of which was to defend the writer against cer- 
tain attacks made upon him in the Boston Statesinan, 
and to justify his conduct in relation to the late somi- 
nation of Judge Lincoln, at the recent legislative 
caucus. We allude to it, net for the purpose of tak- 
ing any part in the controversy between Mr. Sprague 
and his assailants, or of giving any opinion on the 
conclusireness of his statements and reasoning, but to 
introduce a part of his essay, which relates to our 


| 


county attorney, with the reply of that gentlemen, | 
which appeared in the Patriot of the Ist. inst. and 
this we do atthe special request of several subscribers. 
Near the close of the sizth column, having apparently 
satisfied himself, if not the public, thathe is a real 
king-maker, and can say who shall and who shall not | 
be governor, councillors and secretary, and killed off 
one of his political enemies, a good republican from > 
Marblehead, Mr. Sprague says— 


I now come to a gentleman of higher stand. | 
ing, and one~ whose ambition at least should 
have induced him to have taken’ a more ele- 
vated course, and to have been willing to do | 
justice even to an enemy. I became acquaint. | 
ed with Colonel Austin in 1800, at College, 
and ever since that time until last May, we 
have been on terms of civility, though not | 
much intimacy. I suppose I was considered | 
friendly to him laet May, because his friends | 
then sought my tfluence in his behalf as Sec- | 
retary of the Commonwealth. That I was! 





tice, will be apparent from the fact, that I 
readily agreed to suppert him for that office, 
and took such pains to promote his election, 
as placed itin my own mind beyond a doubt 
tha: be would have succeeded. He suddenly 


‘tar from inteclering with his professional busi- 
' 


js nominated as a Senator for Sulolk, | hope 


would vote for him, because | think he would 
‘do honor to the station and his constituents. | 


Judge of the Supreme Court. 3 
why [ woald oppose him as Councillor, are 


Sapreme Court, and that heretotore he has 


} 


then aud have ever been ready te do him jus- | 


ness have increased it. All Mr. Austin’s pecu- 
liar claims to these offi¢es consisted in his hav- 


aid his application for the office since worthily 


bestowed on General Miller. “ 

The time for the influence of such men “a 
gone by. In the violence of part _— who 
was the mest officious might produce the most 
effect. A change has already been effected. 
The great constitutional policy and the (te 
integrity of the republican party, will no long- 
er be subjected to suspicion, because of the 
agency of those little minds who have neither 
honesty enough to be a —— 

i or intelligence enough to u stan 
ent ; ie JAMES T. AUSTIN. 

Court-strect, 31st March, 1825. 

sa iaiacllin 
NEW-YORK POLICE. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Huot took her place on the 
witnesses’ stand, with the venerable cignity of 
sixty, then extending her hand with the grace 
of an orator, she commenced, | 

Gentlemen—lI ‘have sworn my life against 
this Peter M:Cardle, ‘This Peter M‘Cardle is 
an Irish pediar, and he hasa brother Irish ped- 
lar. It was on the day of I was 
in mine own apartments, a lone woman, | heard 
a fumbling at the door. I turned, and lo! this 
Peter M‘Cardle was there. | exclaimed, * thou 
murdersome wretch, begone, away from my 
presence”—and Peter M‘Cardle answered, “ 1 
come for my .bed curtains,” but his bed cur- 
tains were not there, and I told him to depart ; 
but he sprung upon me like a demon, and did 
buffet-me and strike me; with his fist did he 





ing married the daughter of Gov. Gerry. It 
nav be thought, in this view of the subject, | 
did wrong in supporting him as Secretary of the 
Commonwealth ; | answer, in so doing | did not 


thought he would perform its duties with dis- 
tinguished ability. He has attempted to anpure 
me. ‘Tbe injury he has attempted has recoiled 
en his own head. [hope J have done him no 
injustice. | teel no hostility to him. I see he 


| 
consider him at atl, | looked at the office, and | 


he will be elected ; if I lived in that county | 
would oppose him, however, as Councillor or 
The. reasons 


these, he wants an office, the highest in the 
gift of the Executive, thatof a Judge of the 


made great influence for that office. This was 
the reason why | opposed bim as Councillor 


last vear, and it was a sufficient one ; a man | 


who is seeking an office under the State, ought 
not to be in the Couneil, for he has there an 
undue influence in his own behalf. 1 do not 
think he enjoys sufficiently the public conti- 
dence to be placed on the bench of the Supreme 
Court. | believe no appoiniment could be 
mere unpopular. There are many others as 
well qualitied, who have deserved more and 
lave received less trom the public. My rea- 
sons for supporting Dr. Hill as Councillor, 
were, that | knew that he would accept no ol- 
fice in the State, and that he had no triend to 
provide for--that he was continually labouring 
and making sacrifices for the party, when his 
own interest and the safety of his office would 
be better secured by abstaining trom party 
politics, and being as reserved and pradent as 
his neighbours. Tf ertertained a high opinion 
of his judgment and discretion from a thorough 





and just beiore the election declined being a 
candidate for that office, and wished to go into 
the Council. Here | oppesed him—-not from 
private reasons bat public ones. As this is un- 
doubtediy the cause of his hostility to me, I 
shall state them with great frankness and sin- 
cerity. immediately after it was known that 
Dr. Hill and not James T. Austin was to be 
Councillor tor Suitolk, Mr. Austin spoke to me 
onthe subject wilh great temper aud bitter- 
ness, on account of his disappointment. Ajter 
that, | have no recoiiection of having any con- 
versation with him until these stated in this 
letter. In October, a gentleman in Boston. 
without my knowledge and of course, without 
consulting me. got up a petition to the Presi- 
dent that | should be appointed Collector of 
Salem. This paper he oflered ty Col. Austin 
for his siguature. The Col. Yefused. and re- 
plied, J wilisiga a paper to have hin hansed " 


} pba . 
(hos passionate refusai induced the gentlemen | 


to enquire what | had done worthy ot death ? 


He replied, “ he acts wuthour consulting those 


who know better then he does.” Thre rentleman 
immediately asked, * does he not consult 
sir ?” 

IT willnow make my justification of the two 
high crumes and misdemeanors of which | am 
guilty. The one of opposing the election ot 
Col. Austin to the Council, the other of acting 
without consulting him. Since 1208, | have 
occasionally been a member of the Legislature. 
and have taken an active part when there, in 
all the leading measures. Col. Austin has nev- 
er been amember. | am older than Col. A. 
Asa member of the Legislature, | was under 
a responsibility that those who were not mem- 
hers, were not. During ali this period, Col, 
Austin never consulted me. 
measure of importance 


YOu, 


inever acted in any 
without consulting 
many of the members of the Legislature and 
others, who | considered patriotic and not sel- 
fish. With as favourable an opinion of Col. 
Austin as any of his acquaintances entertained. 
he would have been one of the Jast persons 
1 should have consulted in any matter which 
did not allect himself, and {| never supposed he 
wished to be consulted when his interest Was 
not concerned. Where J see men patriotic 
ard willing to work for the public withoat re- 
ward, no manis more ready or happy than | 
am te consult him- -Bat, when Isee men snes 
tially selish, aiways locking out 7 nh 
eed afvatd of their popularity, 
them for my Coutsetiors . 
two vears since, met Col. 
cay on which 2 meeting w 
hominate a Prosident. and] 
wasacdelegaute. | 


i never take 
I once, more than 
#8 to be holden to 
at, had understood he 
give eficient support to es oer = 


| 

MY Was so characénecng: ie 
ply Was to Characieristic that I shall never for- 
get it--It w 


that E shal! 


a7 t « a) ; 
yeu are coming t 


= OR ee ot seated ie —w 


= Sn oA ny gee * - A te man” 


‘for themselves, 


Austin~it was the | 


as this essentially —“ J don't know 
+ for F don’t see that it will be of any 






and most intimate acquaintance with him. 1 
felt as high an opinion of his independence, 
and believe it he had been a year earlier in the 
Council, some acts of indiscretion would have 
been evoided. t+ will mention a solitary act of 


his which is not generally known, bot which | 
should enhance bis deserved popularity, and | 
will explain the reason why.in advocating him, 


t inenrred the displeasure of Col. Austin, When 


Mr. Gerry was Governor ot the Commonwealth, 
he proposed to remove Col. Bradlord, the 


Austin as his successor. "This nemination was 
negatived by the influence of the Hon. Aaren 
Hill, as | have always undersioed. 
YO THE EDITORS OF THE BOSTON PATRIOT. 

The very extraordinary manner, im which 
iny name is brought betore the public, by Jo- 
| seph Spragne. sq. of Salem, in the Essex Re- 
gister, of this date, would requre 
/Teply, bat for the obvious reason that his ad- 
ol malice, mortification, 


dress carrics evidence 
and disgrace, 

it was my fate, as chairman of a committee 
ot the convention, by whom Judge Lincoln was 
nominated, to be obliged to milict opon Mr. 
|; Sprague, the chastisement due to meddling im- 
| periinence and pitital hypocrisy. It was a dis- 
agreeable office, from which f solicited one of 
his personal friends to obtain my release. 

Mr. Sprague cannot imagine that a public 
duty can be performed trom anv other than 
private views; and attempts, by a confused 
mixture of facts and falsehood, to prove that im 
exposing his duplicity, | was revenging myseit 
for his personal hostility. 

I have seen such conduct belore. In the 
course of official employment I have invariably 
found 





ee 


That none eer feel the halter drat 
With good Opinion of the law ! 


and oiten, that the animosity of the criminal is 
extensled to the officer by whom his depravity 
is exposed. 


Cations for various public stations, some of 
which T have had the honor to sustain ; and 
tor others of which, | have never been a can- 
didate ; and though he professes to believe | 
have no claim ow the republican party, assures 
them that he would vote for me as Senator, 
because he thinks | should do “ honor to the 
station and my constituents.’ This is the un- 
| kindest cut of ail. 1 beg him not to praise me 
in his Register, nor to draw an order in’ my 
favor on Mr. Degrand’s good Report, unless as 
in the present case he so times his publication 
that his object may admit of ne doubt whatever 
be his language. 

1 shall not trouble you or the public witha 
refutation of his mistatements—gor correct the 
misconception which he deriyed from 


ni his 
friend Me Degrand. at the time | 


refused to 














‘beat me; with his feet did he kick me ; and 


es 
——— ee 


Sherif of Suffolk, and he nominated James T. | 


a detailed | 


Mr. Sprague is pleased to discuss my qualifi- 


| with force and arms and violence, abuse me, 
that f bear the marks to this day, and all this 
| without provocation.” 

Mr. Wilson. Had you not a tea-kettle and 
bed curtains of Mr. M‘Cardle’s ? 
| A. His kettle and curtains were not in my 
house. 
| . Have you never been in this court before ? 

A. What's that to do with this case ? 

Q. Well, let’s know, have you never been 
next door ? 

A. Next door ! 

Q. Yes. Have you never 

A. What's that? 

Q. Come, out with it, let’s know. 

A. Well, and what if | have been there ? 

Oh, it’s of no consequence, you may sit 
down. 

Mr. Wilson opened the defence in an elo- 
quent and gallant speech, in which he highly 
complimented the grand jury for their polite- 
ness to the fair sex. Mr. M*Cardle, he said, 
had made the first complaint, but the grand 
jury, with peculiar politeness. bad thrown out 
his complaint, and attended only to the cry of 
distressed beauty. He then proceeded to state 
that Mr. M‘Cardie had been previous to this 
alleged assault a suflerer by fire ; that his 
| property had been scattered, and some of it 
had found its way to the house of Mrs. Hunt; 
and that it was in search of this property he 
had entered her house. He proceed to call 
Miss Cox, who testified that she saw Mr. M'Car- 
die’s curtains on Mrs. Hunt’s bed, and that she 
informed the defendant ot it. Several witness- 
es testified to Mrs. H.’s bad character, and the 
| jury returned a verdict of Not Guiity. 

Oh! these women! these women! Scarce 
was the above trial concluded, ere another was 
preseated by Mrs. Mary Post, who charged 
Mrs. Ebizabeth Cieland with the beinous of- 
lence of pinching her. Mrs. Cieland, whose 
good-natured countenance beled any testimo- 
ny of ali nature, appeared in propria persona, 

 Kecorder. Have you employed counsel, Mrs. 
Cleland ? 


been in Dridewell ? 


ee 


—— 





| Oh! bless you, I want nothing to do with 
/ your lawyers. 

‘ Mary Post testified that she was met on the 
stars one day by Mrs. Cleland, who took hold 
of her arm and pinched her violently. Mrs. C. 
conducted the cross-examimation with much 
ability and goou vuature. 

Q. Now, Mary Post, wast angry whend 
pinched you? 
| A. Yes, you was angry enough. 

Q. Didn't bron up stars laughing ? 

A. No, you didwt. 

Mrs. C. Oh! Mary Post! No matter. Mrs. 
C. commenced opening the case. She stated 
ishe was ashamed to be seen in such a place, 
and hoped she never might be again. ‘This 
Mary Post, she said, felt a httle piqued at her, 
| becanse she had considerable company, and 
could enjoy a social tea-party, and so she went 
out of spite to the landlord, and complained oi 
it; andas soon as I heard of it, | sent her a 
penny, for 1 love to pay people for their uews ; 
and ever since she’s had a spite ; but Lord ! 
dno more idea of hurting her, than {| have 
now. Why it Wouldn't have burt a babe. Mes. 
C. called 

Maria Young, who testified Mrs. C. was 
langhiag all the time, and that she ran up 
stairs on »'' (ours, we’ witness thought was 
playing with Marv 

Mary Post. 
before my de or, 

Mes. C. Lord! musn’tl sweep my own stairs ? 
Plike to keep a clean heuse, and you know, 
Mary, you don’t like to do your share. Butnow, 
Mary, wasn’t I coming trom the dry goods 
store with 1-2 a poand of tobacco ; and didn’t 
you scold me about the gate’s being left open ; 
and because | laughed at vou, dare me down to 
tight? oh, yes you did ! Mary woulda’t answer 
this important question. 

Recorder. Are you both married ladies ? 

Mary. I have one child sir. 

RK. Aud vou, Mrs. C, ? 

Mrs. C. | have hac only seven, sir. 

hk. Then you wasn’t angry at her ? 

Mrs. C, 
now. 


ee 


was Sweeping all the dirt 


Lord bless you! Lan’t mad at her 

ryy . ° . 

Phe jury immediutely returned a verdict of 
not guilty. Phe instaat the verdict was ren- 
dered, Mrs. C. started with a hop skip and 
jump for the deor. 

KR. You may go now, Mrs. C.; but you'd 
better not pinch Mis. Post any more, even in 
lun. 

" * § 

Mrs,C. Pin ashamed as death to have come 
and Pm very much obliged to you, and don't 
want never to come here again © and out Mes. 
1C pan. hanghine. ~~ american. 


a 





RLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


! PU 
ee THE! LIFE. OF THE ‘ BOSTON BARD, 


A PORTRAIT BY DURAND, : 
VANE Pi wen reqaests of friends, and the anxiety 
T ublic generally, to become 
expressed by the p : 
sta “1 the history of the ‘ Boston 
better acquainted with | ny Ag np A args 
Bard,” has, at length, induced him pt tn 
‘cati is li ther with a number of his 
publication of his life, toge : 

i ‘iv attached to the narrative. 
poems,which are necessarily ed canaina’ tans 
Misconception of character ; unmerite sure ; 

d the great uncertainty of life at any 
tbr oan influence in hastening this 
time, have each had a due influen : 
determination. And, if ‘ variety’s the ani spice pa 
life,’ the readers of this work will find t pi pe . 
repast sufficiently seasoned—to please even the pala 

an epicure. : 
ot the + mane and misfortunes of himself, and ape of 
his father’s house,began in the childhood of the — ; 
—these calamities and griefs, therefore, are not 0 
begetting ; there must have been a cause eer C) 
himself; that cause shall be made known with a - 
regard to the feelings of the living. Except my eet ° 
er, sister, and brothers, 1 stand indebted to no c rs 
relative for any favor whatever. If the clouds whi , 
veiled the morning sun of life, have been broken aud 
dispersed ; if, under a self-given appellation, | have 
merited any encomiums for my poetical productions ; 
and if those productions have a tendency to instruct, 
amuse, or elighten the underetanding, the kindness of 
kindred has not, in any manner, nor at any time, been 
productive of these events. If 1 have been an hun- 
gered, the bread of the stranger has strengthened me ; 
if weary, on his couch have | reposed, slumbered, and 
and awoke refreshed ; to the stranger, therefore, am | 
indebted, and I tender him that which I owe no one 
else—gratitude. ‘The heat of the day has been borne 
alone, having always been as unwilling to ask assist- 
ance where a refusal was certain, as 1 am now solici- 
tous of exclusively ue, 9 ae are my poems 

ich candid men may think proper to bestow. 
— : r : TROSTON BARD. 
Mount Pleasant, N. Y. March, 1825. 

conpitions, Ac. 

The work will contain about 200 pages, duodecimo, 
printed on fine paper, with a fair and neat type, and 
afforded to subscribers at one dollar—cazh on delivery. 
There will not be a greater number of copies printed 
than what are subscribed for. 
Subscription papers may be returned by mail, in an 
envelope, to the Post Master at Mount Pleasant, (N. 
Y.)—and it is desirable that the lists of patrons should 
be forwarded as soon as possible. 
Post Masters, and others, who obtain and become 
responsible for eight subscribers, shall receive one 
copy gratis. 
Vublishers and printers of newspapers will confer a 
favor on the Author (one of their craft) by giving the 
above two or three insertions, aud each so doing shall 
receive a copy of the work when published. 
(\4~- Subscriptions received at the Galaxy office. 


BOSTON 
BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHMENT 
NO. YO, WASHINGTON-STREET. 
y TILLIAM S. CHAI,/WICK offers for sale his 
Fall and Winter Stock of BOOTS, SHOES and 
VUMPS, comprising an assortment equal to any other 
boot or Shoe Store in America, all of which have been 
‘nade under his immediate inspection, and for dura- 
bility and workmanship, cannot be surpassed, viz. 











/ CITY CLOTHES WAREROU 
No. 5, CONGRESS-SQUARE, (2 DOORS NORTH 


season, consisting of 


Black, Biue,. Brown 


Together with a complete assortment of Fancy €% 
such as are most fashionable in London at the pg 
time. m 


levery other article necessary for a complete as 






































'< BRANCH BANE,) | 
KELLEY & HUDSON, |=; 
WAVE received their Fall Supply of RICH) 
ELEGANT GOODS, suited to the appres 


ERENCH CLOTHS & CASSIM 
Claret, Green, Olive, 

LONDON GOODS. 
Black and Blue Cuorns, of superior g 


Lion Skin and Lafayette COATINGS, sup oe 


cles for Top Coats; German and water-progf¢ 


LETS ; real Scotch and Norwich PLAIDS; 
MERES, in great variety of mixtures, blu 
drabs, buff and white. oe 
Ribbed CASSIMERES, of every fashionable 
VESTINGS. 
Black and coloured figured Velv 
French, Italian and India Silk; Toilinet and } 
cia.—Also, an extensive assortment of TRIM) 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and UMBRELLAS. 
_ CLOTHING. 

Camblet and Plaid CLOAKS—Camblet 
COATS—fashionable drab, blue and mixt cl] 
Coats—SURTOUTS of. every fashionable © 
with and without capes—F ROCK COATS—D) 
COATS—TROWSERS and V ESTS—all in thes 
ern style and faithfully made. 

Doe-skin Sarnts and Drawers, which are 
sally approved—Flannel, Lambs-wool and Woes 
Shirts and Drawers—Linen and Colton SHIR’ 
Silk and plain Srocxs—Berkley and other CRAP 
—Pocket handkerchiefs of every rintion~ 
and French Beits—Silk and cotton.&m 


mest. : 
K. & H. assure their customers and the puk 
their store will be found to contain as compl 
sortment of fashionable and elegant Goods ag 
other essablishment of the kind in the United St 

(7 London Fashions recently received. =@ 
Oct. 22. 





NEW ESTABLISHMENT. ; 
ARREN WILD & CO. have recei¥ 
stock of English, French and Americag 
among which are the following : ’ 
Broadcloths, various colors and qualities ; 
Cassimeres, do. do. 
Stout Kerseys and Sattinets ; ‘ 
Scarlet printed Flannels ; 
Flannels and Baizes, various colors ; 
Scotch Plaids, high colors suitable for ladies drag 
Caroline Plaids, new and elegant patterns; 7 
Plain and figured Bombazets ; 
Black bombazine, extra fine ; 
Do. do. for mantles ; 
Sarsnets, Sinchaw, Florence and plaid Silks, 
patterns and qualities ; 
Double chain Levautines ; 
Elegant wrought iace Veils ; 
Ladies’ Freneh kid Gloves ; Muslins ; 
White and colored Cambricks ; 
Pressed Crapes, assorted colors ; 
Black Italian Crapes ; Calicoes ; 





200 pair men’s stroug, well made Boots at $2,25 
275 do. wal call-skin do. 2,50 
300) do. = geutleman’s do. do. 3.00 
200 do. do. superior do. do. 3,50 
3oU) do. city made do. do. 4,00 
175 do. prime custom do. 5,00 
100 do. elegant do. 6,00 
75 do. real English Soal Boots, water proof, 
200 do. boys elegant calt-skin Boots, from 
$2,25 to 
100) do. do. cow-hide Boots, from 1,75 te 
600 do. gentlemen's elegant Dancing Pumps 
from 67 cents to 
300 do. do. do. heels $1,00to 1,75 
300 do. = do. Over Shoes, from $1,25 to _2,00 
400 do. calf-skin Shoes, of every description 


from $1,12to 2, 
The above work is all warranted; any. deduction 
satisiactory to the purchaser will be made, should it 
not prove equal to his expectations—and customers 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the 
abeve stated prices, 

He has also, im Store, 25 dozen Calf-Skins; 3 bales 
Russia Sheeting; 25 poxes No. 3 Ribbons, well as- 
sorted 5 604 picces superior black Galloous ; 400 pair 
English Boot Soals, together with a large assortmeut 
ot black and coloured 
Double Prunelio, Boot Webbing, Roets Lasts, and 
every article in any way conneoted with his branch 
of business, all of which are oifered at wholesale and 
retail, atlow prices for Cash. 

LADIES’ SHOES. 

A very extensive assortment of Ladies dress Shoes, 

cousisting of black, white, and coloured India and 


black and coloured Velveteen, VDemark Satin, and 
Double Prov llo Shoes, with and without heels ; 
Ladies kid, morocco and leather Boots, walking and 
thin soaled Pumps, consisting of the most fashionable 
patterns now worn. iso, 400 pair Ladies ( Latayette) 
Lie $a new pattern for walking shoes, made Gf real fine 
cali-skin, equal if not superior to any thing of the kind 
in this city. 

Jiso,Ladies Fur Boots, Cver Shoes, Moccasins. &c. 
_ Misses, childrens and boys Shoes, of every descrip- 
tion and price. 
_ dakewtse, jast received, 1 case French Prunello 
Shoes, consisting of black, green, pearl, and crimson, 
prices from 42 cts. to 75 cts. 

‘. B. Measures taken for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 


no exertion shall be wanting to render his work and 
services acceptable to all those who may favour him 
with their custom. Noy. 21. 


INK POWDER. 
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ATE PRODUCTION OF INK. 
evenly and smoothly from and follows the most 

delicate stroke of a pen ; does not spread upon and 
blurr the paper, and remains of the same color as 
when at first written with—a great desideratum with 
those who are critically nice in their writing, as it is 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and rela- 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in this ease, becoming 
either darker or lighter materially alters the forms and 
position of the letters from what was originally in- 
tended. x 
_ A ae recommendation of this ink will be found 

= ns sot ty its not readily yielding to any chemical or 
mec nes reaction, which certainly must serve an 
excellent purpose in the writing igni r 
ble papers M1 is Ink P palit ye 

, S- Fhis Ink Powder is warranted superior 
— on of the kind ever offered to the public.— 

or sale by MARK BYRNE vo. 64, | € 
re os Fa sy NE, at No. 64, Market-street, 

WANE. LADD, at No. 50, Brattle-street, op- 
posite Boyden’s City Tavern, 

Also, Indellible INK, of superior quality toany at 
present known. = Its advantages will be found to be in 
its being black when writing with, and continues 
black after washing. tf April 1. 


WATCHES AND WATCH REPAIRING. 
DAVIS, WATSON, & CO. 
ORNER of Milk and Washington-streets, have on 
hand, Gold and Siver patent lever WATCHES 
which they will sell at unusual low prices. : 
They also repair Watches of every description in 
the most faithful manner. Feb. 25. 
WANTS A PLACE. 
/ BOY from the country, aged about 19—faith.ul 
industrious, and intelligent, and can produce the 
vest recommendations as such—would prefer a book- 
store, but would engage in any other, Apply at this 











Otfice. tf. March 11. 


+09 | obtained in Boston. W. W. & Co. assure their 


3.50 | that every exertion will be made on their 0a 
2,25 | please. They are caily making additions te4 


1.50 | goods thatare to be found in the mar‘et. 


Veumark Satin Velveteens, , 


French Satin Slippers, made very elegant ; Ladies | 


Siisses Boots and Shoes, of every description—where | 


A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE IMMEDI- . 


"BAUE Ink produces a permanent jet black, flows | 


American Shirtings and Sheetings, brown | 
| bleached ; Bed Tick ~ Stripes, Checks, and { 
' hams; Sewing Silk and :ewing cottons, Ribbons; 
| Needles, Tape, Combs, &c. &c. which added t# 

former stock of CROCKERY, GLASS and Hii 
_ WARE, and W.1. GOODS, comprises a cor 


| sortment, which are offered at prices as low as ‘ a 




















































| and those disposed to favor them wich their patra 


| present stock, of the newest and most fashi 


| Walpole, Dec. 17. 


a 


eptf 





CORDAGE, &c. 
HE subscriber, by the assistance of his 
has been enabled to make important 
to his Ropewalk and get into complete open 
Machinery forthe manufacture of PATENT @ 
AGE, superior to any before established in thisé 
try, and equal to any in Europe. . He has alsog 
| arrangements to furnish any quantity of Corda 
, Short notice, and on as good terms as can bed 
| this city; and he trusts these advantages, dd 
| the fact of his having had more than twenty ; 
experience in the business, will secure to him & 
| lion of patronage. None but the first qualityolh 
| will be manufactured into Cordage, and. nd] 
shallbe spared to have the Cordage laid upi 
most perfect manner. Orders left with Messrsel 
DRICK, GRAY, & CO. No. 7, Long-wharf, Ba 
or at the Ropewalk, Roxbury-street, will ree 
prompt attention. JOHN WEBBE 
_ Also, constantly on hand, an@ for sale, asl 
Ced-Lines for Bank, Straits and Bay Fisherieg! 
ranted of the first quality, and at lew prices, 
Patent and Common Boltrope; —- . 
Deep-sea Lines, of all sizes and lengths , 
Mariine, Houseline and Wormline ; 
Sewing Twine ; Balerope andSpunyarm; 
White Rope of all sizes. tf. Feb. 


DR. N. BAKER, a 
Re from New-York, respectfglly aoqu 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of tis met . 
that he continues ta perform every operation’ # 
the TgEtn, that may be desired, in his usual sale 
peditious, and easy method, which is in every ‘rl 
superiorto the common manner of fixing Teeth#! 
so confident is he that his supericr method is yi 
ble that he will have no compensation for-ange pers 
tions he may perform, uutil they are entirely ae 
with the work done. Those who may choose to @ 
ploy him, will find that this mode of setting te 
wholly uaattended with pain or any incon nit 
| Whatever. He will insert teeth, from one toa 
set, in sucha way, that they will not become le 











| nor lose their natural colour ; and persons may 
_ them, as well as their natural teeth ; and they 
| not be known from their appearance to be arti 
| He may be found at his room, No. 119,-Washilig™ 
street, formerly 70 Cornhill, next door te Dr. Du 
Apothecary Shop, or he will wait on those who! 
Wis: it, at their houses. % 

y-Advice respecting Teeth, GRATIS. 
Oct. 15. 





H. A. PENNIMAN a 
O. 58, Broad-street, has constantly on. handy 
for sale Maccaboy aud Scotch Snuff, we a 
good, at reduced prices. Alsola general assortll 
of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns, etc. together 
general assortment of Cordials and Noyeau. 4 
forsale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 ¥ 
conrplete—and a file of the Boston Dail y Advera 
for 5 years, complete. 3m Feb. 





BOSTON POCKET BOOK MANUFACTO 
Deas DYER, directly opposite the Old & 
has on hand, and is constantly manufact 
POCKET BOOKS and FANCY MORO 
en of every description, which he efféef 
sale on the most favourable terms, for cash or creé 
April 23.--tf. oe ‘4 
FOWL MEADOW, GARDEN, AND FLOW 
fie SEEDS. “a 
DAs L. GIBBENS, No. 172, Washing 
street, sign of the Bee Hive, has for sal 
bushels fowl meadow Grass Seed; 100 lbs. Carrott 
50 do. Ruta Baga do.; with a supply of fresh ts 
Seeds; Peas and Beans ; and a great variety of 2 


Settee 


er Seeds ; together with hij ; 
Wines, fresh A on is usual assortment-@ 
April 8. 


, and other groceries, at fair pr 
Aw a 








